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The Bibel und Babel controversy, which for some time past 
has been resounding through the theological press of Germany 
and the echoes of which have been heard on our shores, has 
somewhat subsided. Quiet has so far been restored that it is 
now possible to survey the battlefield and see something of what 
has been done. A writer in a recent number of the Theologiches 
Litteraturblatt has recently analyzed and reviewed the arguments 
on one side in a way that is worth calling attention to. 


A word by way of reminder as to just what it is all about. 
A little more than three years ago the German Emperor sum- 
moned the noted Assyriologist Friederich Delitzsch to lecture in 
his presence on the results of recent archzological investigation. 
The lecturer not only told about the many remarkable discoveries 
made in Assyria and Babylonia, but also drew a parallel between 
Babylonian civilization and religion as newly laid bare and the 
records of religion and civilization given in the Old Testament. 
This comparison was largely to the prejudice of the Old Testa- 
ment content, and was intended in particular to show that both 
Monotheism and the early worship of Jaweh originated not with 
the Hebrews, but in Babylonia. 
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The occasion, the title, and the content of this lecture attracted 
to it the widest attention. By many its statements, especially in 
the second edition, were considered as giving the death blow to 
the hitherto unchallenged superiority of the Old Testament. Re- 
plies to Delitzsch thundered and crackled. His armament was 
by no means silent, and so the battle went on. One among other 
results was that Delitzsch’s little book has sold up to 60,000 copies, 
and the reply of at least one of his critics has reached the 10,000 
mark. What is the outcome? It is to the views of the critics of 


Delitzsch that our writer devotes himself. 


As was to be expected, Delitzsch was most bitterly opposed 
by those who hold a strict verbal inspiration theory of the Old 
Testament. Most of them, however, were so ignorant of the 
facts in the dispute that their pamphlets or books might better 
never have seen the light. The only significance to be attached 
to these is that they reveal the existence of a class of pastors 
and others who do not represent Christian theology at its best, 
but whose views, strangely enough, seem considered by Delitzsch 
as representative of present day Protestant Christianity. 


More important are the numerous replies from professional 
theologians and Assyriologists. These represent not only views 
of Protestants, but of Roman Catholics and Jews. 

The theologians — Jewish as well as Christian — find De- 


litzsch’s view of revelation crude and erroneous. He has failed 


to appreciate duly the unique element in the Old Testament and 


to see the necessity of revelation to true religion. 

The Assyriologists have found his position open to attack 
at several points. Lehmann has no confidence in Delitzsch’s 
novel ideas, and thinks he should not have classed these with the 
well-attested results of Assyriological research. The Jesuit 
Kugler criticised him from the point of view of expert knowl 
edge of Babylonian astronomy. Hommel and Winckler have, 
each in his own way, taken issue with Delitzsch’s supposed Baby- 
lonian monotheism and his view of the connection between Baby- 
lonian culture and early Israel. Alfred Jeremias also views the 
relation between Babylon and Israel in very different light from 


Delitzsch. 




















Theologians who are Old Testament specialists, but also 
something more, such as Budde, Kittel, Oettli, Grimme (Catho- 
lic), Koberle, Konig, and others, have each said something 
valuable on the question, but none of them finds himself in 
agreement with Delitzsch. Konig’s answer to Delitzsch, which 
has run through ten editions, the reviewer cannot pronounce a 
success. In dealing with Assyrian philology, Konig the hebraist 
was out of his element and might better have kept silent. In other 
respects Konig’s words are well worth noting. The weighty criti- 
cisms of such specialists as Jensen and Bezold were not noted 
by the reviewer. 


The result of the whole discussion so far seems to be this: 
Delitzsch’s claim that the word Jahweh (or its equivalent) was 
used in ancient Babylonia as a divine name may be true, but the 
historical significance of this is not yet clear. In the second 
place, in the opinion of nearly all his critics, Delitzsch altogether 
underestimates the Old Testament, and especially the higher re- 
ligious elements of the Old Testament. Between these and the 
best that Babylon had to offer the distance is very great. The 
Old Testament did not get its religion from Babylonia. In the 
third place, the nature of the connection between the early He- 
brews and the Babylonian civilization is still obscure. It will 
take more than the words of a popular address before an em- 
peror to clear up this obscurity. 

The contest has not been without its surprises. To see those 
who were called cold, rationalistic critics, supposed to have only 
a scientific interest in the Old Testament, rallying to the defense 
of a real revelation of God to man, has been not only something to 
arouse surprise, but something to awaken gratitude. 





Some time last year Miss Helen Gould came under the criti- 
cism of Father Early, of Irvington-on-the-Hudson, for her man- 
agement of a sewing school she had established for the girls of 
her community. She gave them sandwiches on Friday, and 
Father Early withdrew from the school the girls for whose 
faith he was responsible. 
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The difficulty might have ended there had not Father Early, 
in a communication to Miss Gould, seen fit to enlarge upon some 
other differences between Catholics and Protestants, chiefly those 
which gather around the character and use of the Scripture 
versions adopted by their respective communions. 

The words in which he expressed these differences of the 
versions were likely to attract attention. ‘‘ The Catholic Church,” 
he wrote, “has never prohibited any of her members reading the 
Scriptures or Bible. In every family whose means will permit 
the buying of a copy, there you will find the authentic version of 
God’s words as authorized by the Church, and which has come 
down to us, unchanged, from the time of Christ Himself. But 
the Catholic Church does object to the reading of the Protestant 
version, which goes. back only to the days of Henry VIII of 
England, and was then gotten up for obvious reasons.” 


Miss Gould conferred with President White of the Bible 
Teachers Training School, New York city, and, through him, 
offered some $1,750, to be distributed in prizes for essays on the 
origin and history of the Bible approved by the Roman Catholic 
Church and of the American Revised Version of the English 
Bible. It was her desire to stir up interest in the questions 
touched upon in Father Early’s letter, and to secure a brief and 
popular statement of the facts in the case. 


Her purpose evidently was accomplished. By October 1, 
1904, when the contest ended, over two hundred and fifty essays 
had been handed in, coming from all quarters of the world, several 
being written by Catholics. From among these the three selected 
for honors were, in order-of award, the one by Rev. Thomas 
Whitley, M.A., LL.M. (Cambridge), LL.D. (Melbourne), a 
Baptist clergyman of Preston, England; the one by Rev. Gerald 
H. Beard, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. (Yale), a Congregational clergyman 
of New Haven, Conn.; and the one by Charles B. Dallon, Esq, 
Assistant Master, Trinity Parish School, New York. 


These have just been published in book form and are well 
worth the reading, especially as they will give to many, Protest: 
ants and Catholics alike, some new ideas as to the value of the 
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yersions to which they respectively subscribe. Catholics will 
be made aware of the fact that the Douay Bible, which they now 
read freely in their homes, is not the same as that which was 
first issued in 1582 (N. T.) and 1609-10 (O. T.). It is the latest 
of several editions of that original, and bears but little more re- 
semblance to its peculiar wording than does the King James 
version of the Protestant Bible (1611) —=in fact, that the Douay 
editions have been progressively corrected after the model of the 
Authorized Version until the differences between this latest edi- 
tion and the Authorized Version are reduced to a minimum. 


On the other hand, Protestants will learn that the Authorized 
Version itself and the latest versions—the English and the 
American revisions — have secured some of their best renderings 
from those which were characteristic of the Douay Bible, and 
in some passages might have given better renderings had they 
followed those adapted by the translators at the Catholic College 


at Douay. 


Some may feel that in these facts much is lost from the tra- 
ditional Scripture controversy between these two great branches 
of the Christian Church. There are many, however, who will 
feel that, whatever has been lost from the controversy, the sub- 
stantial identity of these two Bibles means much to the Christian 


faith. 
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HUMAN IMMORTALITY AND ITS RELATION 
TO RELIGION. 





Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, formerly of Cornell University, but now 
of Oxford, in the Fortnightly Review for September, 1901, dis- 
cusses at length the question, “Do Men desire Immortality?” 
and he does not hesitate to affirm that “to find it a dominating, 
or even an important, influence in human psychology, one would 
have to seek it, not in the churches or the universities, and still 
less amid the bustle of active life, but in the asylums in which are 
secluded the unhappy victims of religious mania or melancholy, 
in whom an insane logic has overpowered the healthy indifference 
to death and its consequences, characteristic of the makeup of 
the normal mind.” 

“Where,” said Dr. William Osler of Johns Hopkins, in his 
lecture at Harvard last year on “ Science and Immortality,” 
“where among the educated and refined, much less among the 
masses, do we find any ardent desire for a future life? 
Immortality, and all that it may mean, is a dead issue in the 
great movements of the world.” 

Professor Leuba of Bryn Mawr College, in the /nternational 
Journal of Ethics for October, 1903, concludes a searching criti- 
cism of Professor Hyslop’s recent “ Report on Seventeen Sittings 


, 


with Mrs. Piper ” with these words: ‘ Professor Hyslop’s care- 
ful investigation may have at least one good result — the modera- 
tion of the disturbing wish of a certain class of people for a 
future life. They may learn to face the actual present more res0- 
lutely and wisely. . . . And as to the Christian religion, for- 
swearing its stupendous mistake regarding the future life, it 
would, let us hope, have grace enough to turn around and, instead 
of leading men to immortality, endeavor to deliver them from it, 
even as Buddhism does.” 

These and similar utterances from many quarters clearly in- 
dicate that the doctrine of a future life for man is held in serious 
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question, and they fully justify the attempt to give the matter a 
fresh examination. We therefore definitely raise the inquiry, Is 
the doctrine, in the light of modern knowledge, any longer to be 







regarded as a probable truth? 









But before betaking ourselves directly to our task, we would 
remark that if the doctrine of human immortality should turn 
out to be fallacious, religion would not be annihilated thereby. 
We do not agree with a recent writer on the subject that “we 
can as little conceive of religion without immortality as without 
God.” For religion is not founded primarily upon the fact of 
death or any other similar phenomenon. It is the natural creation 
of the mind of man as a knowing, feeling, and willing being. If 
human life should be indefinitely prolonged, such a change in the 
ordinary ongoings of nature would not destroy it. 

Students of anthropology are now generally agreed that belief 
in existence after death is co-extensive with the human race. It 















springs up spontaneously in every man, and he sets out on his 
career as a man with the assumption of its truthfulness. Dr. 
Brinton, in his work on “ Religions of Primitive Peoples,” clearly 
expresses this fact concerning primeval man when he says, “ To 
him all things live and live forever.” His gods being the source 
of life, he could no more die than they could. Doubt regarding 
a future life never arises in the infancy of any race or individual. 
It comes only when the facts of human experience seem to call 
it in question. Many religions, it is true, have a vague notion 
of immortality, and some deny it altogether, but they are not 










primitive. The word “ religion” comes from the Romans, and 





was originally applied to the observance of a set of rites and 





ceremonies. Considerations bearing upon a future life, or even 
a regard for morals, had little to do with it. “ Belief in immor- 
tality,” says Professor Granger in his work on “ The Religion of 
the Romans,” “ was not a part of the Roman religion any more 
than was a moral temper of mind.” Czsar’s Epicureanism was 
no bar to his serving as chief pontiff, nor was his wild and dis- 
solute youth. Many people in all ages of the world have come 
to disbelief in individual immortality, and many reject it today. 
But no one can deprive himself of religion by holding to such an 
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opinion, although the character of his religion will be immensely 
affected thereby. 

At the very outset of our investigation we wish to emphasize 
the fact that all we are in search of is a probable truth; for from 
the very nature of the case no position that can be taken upon 
this subject can give us certainty. All of the accepted doctrines 
concerning the origin and destiny of the world in which we 
live are outside the realm of certain proof. It is no objection, 


therefore, to the doctrine of human immortality that it does not - 


admit of demonstration. It is a future event, and for that reason 
cannot be more than probable. Supposing it could be shown 
that some men have survived death (and we have no right to 
hold that all efforts to do so must be futile), that would not prove 
that many men will, much less that all men will. 


The problem that we now have before us is, therefore, simply 
this: What are the probabilities that man is so made that he 
survives death and is the possessor of an endless life? Do the 
probabilities in favor of the doctrine overbalance the probabilities 
against it, and give us a reasonable ground for ordering our lives 
in accordance with it as a valid truth? We propose to estimate 
these probabilities from three standpoints: the origin and nature 
of man, the rationality of the universe, and the moral character 
of God. 

Every human being, as we all know, begins life as a single 
organic cell. As this cell develops, a more or less specialized 
form is assumed. The vertebrate embryo comes into being, and 
after that the human embryo. In due time the embryo is ready 
to be born as a fully developed infant. The striking thing about 
all these changes from cell to embryo, and from embryo to infant, 
is the fact that the life is continuous. Whatever form the organ- 
ism takes on in passing through these prenatal stages of its de- 
velopment, it never loses its vital energy. The spark of life, 
with which it started, is retained to the end. But an equally 
striking thing is that this individual life continues after birth 
as truly as before. As the infant grows, he develops into con- 
sciousness, and soon shows signs of self-consciousness. He 
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recognizes the existence of other beings like himself, and enters 
into their thoughts and feelings and purposes. 

As youth comes on, all of his experiences increase and widen. ° 
He puts himself back into the time of preceding generations, 
back to the first appearance of the human race upon this planet, 
back to the first glimmerings of a visible universe. But in it all 
he remains one and the same self. His knowledge has changed. 
His conception of his own powers has changed; but he has not 
lost his identity in any of his experiences, either with his own 
past or with the past of his race. 

And so it is when the youth becomes a man and his powers 
unfold themselves in a wider sphere. His life is continuous in 
every stage of his development, and always remains identical with 
itself. These facts concerning the life of man from a single 
organic cell to the complete unfolding of his powers create at 

least a presumption in favor of his survival after death, for they 

simply affirm that the principle of self-identity amid diversity, 
so evident in all his previous history, will not be annihilated by 
even this eventful change. 

But the greatest of all facts concerning man is that in the 
process of his development he comes to be a person, the highest 
of all known existences ; and this fact in particular seems to mark 
him for a continuous future life. Having attained to self-con- 
sciousness, he is able to objectify his ideas and examine into 
their ground or source. He can investigate the universe and 
form some conception of its origin and significance. He can dis- 
cuss the question as to what his own place now is in it, as Huxley 
and Wallace have done, and have his own opinions as to how he 
attained this place and what will be his future destiny, as John 
Fiske has endeavored to point out. The chief aim of nature 
evidently is to produce such a creature as he turns out to be, an 
individual possessing the powers of reason and will to such a 
degree that he can search for the ultimate grounds of things, and 
apply his knowledge to his own self-development. 

Nothing is more apparent as we rise in the scale of organic 
life than the increase of individuality. In the lowest organisms 


both animal and vegetable characteristics are so confused that 
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biologists are unable to tell us to which of the two great king. 
doms they belong. But this confusion does not long exist. As 
we ascend in the scale of being we soon find that the life of the 
organism becomes constantly more separate and distinct. In 
the adult form no doubt any longer exists as to its proper classi- 
fication. This individuality reaches its climax among all the 
objects of nature in man, and that is the reason why man is such 
an enigma to science. 

For individuality, as Caillard has so clearly pointed out, al- 
ways has a double aspect, an outer and an inner. The outer is 
open to scientific investigation. Its phenomena are capable of 
being classified under their appropriate heads. But the inner 
does not yield itself to this treatment. It stands by itself. It 
is known only to the man himself. It is the bane of science, be- 
cause it cannot be generalized. When man is treated solely from 
the external point of view, he is merely a bundle of impressions, 
a stream of conscious experiences, as Hume and Huxley regard 
him. But this course ignores the principal thing about man, 
which is the internal aspect of his individuality, his self-knowl- 
edge, which is intuitive, incommunicable to another, stands out 
alone by itself, and separates him from all other known existences. 
It is this aspect of man that takes the problem of his future 
destiny out of the sphere of science, and takes man out of the 
category of all other organisms open to our knowledge. 

The ground for the existence of all lower organisms seems to 
terminate with death. They find in the visible order of things 
all the opportunity for development that their powers require, and 
they die from the natural exhaustion of those powers. The fune- 
tion of man is different. He never is contented with his attain- 
ments. He always knows that he could do more and better under 
more favorable conditions. The more highly educated and cul- 
tured he becomes, the more vividly does he realize how limited 
he is, and how far he falls short of his possibilities. He is always 
looking to the future, always forming ideals of what he ought to 
do and become. 

This ability to idealize himself and everything about him 
creates a presumption that he will survive death, that his de- 
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veloped but unused powers will not be forever annihilated by the 
sudden cessation of the beating of the heart. Of course this 
presumption, derived from the origin and nature of man, that he 
is destined to a continuation of life beyond the present, is based 
simply on the ground that he is fitted to survive the present. It 
does not establish the fact of such survival. It only furnishes a 
reasonable expectation, which should be taken into consideration 
in making our estimate of what probably is to be from what now 
is and what has been. 

It is to be noted, however, that this presumption of a future 
life for man is far different and far stronger than the one often 
derived from the history of insect life. When the butterfly 
emerges from the chrysalis, it leaves its encasement behind it to 
be resolved into its elements, but it does not take on powers that 
cannot find their opportunity for a full development in its new 
sphere. Man, from the very fact of being a man, possesses such 
powers, and the more developed he is the more he realizes how 
much he is hampered and curtailed in their use. 

One of the chief objections to this presumption comes from 
physiological psychology, and arises from the well-established 
relation of the mind to the brain. Everybody knows that a blow 
on the head will destroy memory and produce a state of semi- 
consciousness, that imbecility is due to an arrest of brain develop- 
ment, and that drugs can very quickly change the character of 
one’s ideas by producing an overstimulation of the cells of the 
brain. Anatomists, physiologists, and pathologists agree not 
only that thought is a function of the brain, but that special 
forms of thought are connected with special portions of the brain. 
Our thoughts about things seen are connected with the occipital 
lobe, about things heard with the temporal lobe, and when we 
speak we use a portion of the frontal lobe. All intelligent stu- 
dents of the subject recognize the fact that our minds are abso- 
lutely dependent, so far as we know them, upon the brain. Hence 
the question inevitably arises, how can there be any rational 
ground for belief in a life hereafter when science has taught 
almost every schoolboy the fact that the gray matter of the brain 
is the seat of all our mental powers? 
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Admitting in every detail the intimate connection of our minds 
with our bodies, there are at least three different theories that 
may be taken to account for this relation. One of these theories 
is well stated and ably maintained by E. Duhring, when he says: 
“The phenomena of consciousness correspond, element for ele. 
ment, to the operations of special parts of the brain. . . . S% 
far as life extends, we have before us only an organic function, 
not a Ding-an-sich, or an expression of that imaginary entity, the 


Soul. This fundamental proposition . . . carries with it - 


the denial of the immortality of the soul, since where no soul 
exists, its mortality or immortality cannot be raised as a ques- 
tion.” This may well be called the production theory of the rela- 
tion of mind and body. 

Professor Clifford ably champions the combination theory 
and considers the theory incompatible with individual immor- 
tality. “ Consciousness,” he says, “is not a simple thing, but a 
complex ; it is the combination of feelings into a stream 
Inexorable facts connect our consciousness with this body that 
we know; and that not merely as a whole, but the parts of it are 


connected severally with parts of our brain-action. If there is - 


any similar connection with a spiritual body, it only follows that 
the spiritual body must die with the natural ohe.” 

But there is a third theory of this relation open to our choice, 
namely, the transmission theory, which Professor James has re- 
cently elaborated. “ When we think of the law that thought is 
a function of the brain,” he says, “ we are not required to think 
of productive function only; we are entitled also to consider 
permissive or transmissive function. And this the ordinary 


psycho-physiologist leaves out of his account.” According to this 


latter view he goes on to say, “ our soul’s life, as we here know 
it, would none the less in literal strictness be the function of the 
brain. The brain would be the independent variable, the mind 
would vary dependently on it.” As this permissive theory fully 
accounts for all the facts as well as either of the other theories, 
we are justified in adopting it as the true theory, and in holding 
that the inherent probability of man’s continuous existence after 
death is not set aside by any known interdependence of mind and 
body. 
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But the probability in favor of the continuance of human 
personality after death is greatly increased when we come to 
consider the constitution of the universe and the eVidences that 
exist there of a rational plan or purpose. 

Astronomy, geology, biology, psychology, and all the other 
sciences, as well as philosophy itself, would perish if the ration- 
ality of the universe should be denied or seriously doubted. If 
man did not take it for granted that his mind was rationally 
constructed, and could, under the guidance of the laws of thought, 
detect fallacies in his own mental processes and the processes of 
others, he would never undertake the formation of a science. 
Nor would he undertake it if he did not assume that the universe 
is capable of being understood by the application of those laws. 
Otherwise all motive for scientific study would be wanting. The 
very idea of making the attempt to comprehend things scientifi- 
cally would never enter the mind. Every human being would be 
as listless and indifferent to the nobler aspects of the universe 
around him as a brute. 

The moment the mind begins to see the order that reigns in 
nature, it must assert that this order exists for an intelligible 
end. Now the assumption of human immortality fits in with this 
teleological view of the universe. It fills out that view and helps 
to give it a solid basis. Otherwise, the highest known products 
rational beings and their ideals — have no per- 





of the universe 
manent place in the system of things. 

In assuming a future life we merely maintain that the same 
tational end which holds good in this present world will hold 
good in another; that what we see to be rational before death 
will be rational after. The survival of personality is based upon 
the implication that the opportunity for realizing perfection of- 
fered in the present order of things will not be annihilated almost 
at the very moment when it begins to be attained. 

All sound ethics in our present life requires that we should 
regard a self-conscious being as of far higher value than any 
form of matter. It demands with no uncertain voice that we 
Teverence personality above impersonal force. Is it, then, too 
much to say that no ethics can show itself rational without ascrib- 
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ing at least the same degree of reality and permanence to per- 
sonality as science everywhere ascribes to mere matter? In the 
light of our present knowledge the three great postulates of a 
rational theory of the universe are the conservation of physical 
energy, the indestructibility of matter, and the conservation of 
personality. Each of these postulates requires the other two to 
give us a harmonious survey of the entire field of investigation 


that is open to our view. 


But the presumption of a future life for man is after all chiefly 
dependent upon our conception of the nature and character of 
God. The existence of an Absolute is here assumed, and s0 is 
also the view that this Absolute is a personal Absolute. It would, 
of course, be too great a diversion from our present purpose to 
attempt any statement of the grounds for these assumptions. But 
granting their truthfulness, it is not difficult to see that the proba- 
bility of human immortality is greatly affected by the character 
of this Being, and will rise or fall according as we believe or dis- 
believe in His moral trustworthiness. 

The perfect goodness of the Absolute is evidently not capable 
of demonstration, but it is the only ground upon which we can 
account for all the good in the world and hope for a good issue 
from all the evil. Human life cannot be understood without 
it. If God is the Father of mankind, as well as the Creater, the 
total of human history has some rational significance. And just 
as we base our belief in the hypotheses of science upon the com- 
pleteness of their working, so we should assume the moral per- 
fection or infinite goodness of the Absolute from the order and 
hope that flow from it. 

If we grant this goodness, then the endless life of man follows 
as a necessary corollary. For if God is infinitely wise and good, 
He will not annihilate man at death, cutting him off in the i 
fancy of his powers. The reason and conscience in God will find 
their permanent expression in the reason and conscience of man. 
God will seek in man, possessed to some extent of like powers 


with Himself, perpetual fellowship. For man is continually find- 


ing himself able, with ever increasing approximation to the truth, 
to “think the thoughts of God after Him.” 
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This implies that the human and divine have, to some extent, 
acommon nature ; just as man’s power, partially at least, to tran- 
scend in thought the temporal implies some relation to the eternal. 
It is hard to see how any being thus capable of entering into 
ethical relationship with God could drop out of existence without 
occasioning a definite loss to God, leaving a void in His experi- 
ence that no other being could fill. 

Each finite human person is a unique ethical being of far 
more worth to God than he is to himself. No other creature can 
take just the place he takes in his relationship to God. The value 
of man is, therefore, beyond all human calculation. For he is 
not only derived from God and sustained by Him, but he is the 
reflex of His own infinite powers. How can we possibly regard 
death as the termination of this relationship? Must it rather 
not be a mere incident in the earthly system of things, of no sig- 
nificance outside the physical order with which alone it is con- 
cerned ? 


This doctrine of the natural immortality of man is, of course, 
no new thing in history. On the contrary, it has been strongly 
maintained by many of the greatest thinkers of our race. Plato 
held that birth and death are but phases of the same life flowing 
out from and returning to the fountain of Being, that our powers 
for discovering the order of the world declare our divine origin. 
Origen, one of the greatest intellects of his age, stoutly upholds 
the endless life of man. Death, he declares, has no power over 
the soul, for it existed before time in the invisible world of spirits 
and is kindred in essence to God Himself. Berkeley cannot find 
anywhere in this universe a hint that death is the decay of spirit, 
for spirit is self-active, unchanging in its nature, and absolutely 
permanent. Variation and decay are foreign to its very essence. 

It is doubtful if a more solid piece of reasoning in favor of 
a future life for man has ever been constructed than that set 
forth by Bishop Butler. He does not attempt to demonstrate 
human immortality, but to point out its inherent probability, 
and to show why a wise man will shape his life in accordance with 
it, His argument is based upon the fundamental maxim that 
whatever exists now will presumably exist forever unless it can 
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be made evident that something fatal to that existence stands in 
the way. If it cannot be shown that death is the destruction of 
the soul, the fact that the soul exists now constitutes a strong 
probability that nothing will destroy it, and that it is endowed 
with an endless life. 

To Kant the sublimest fact in the consciousness of man is 
duty. In it he finds the explanation of human life and the pledge 
of immortality. Duty requires perfect conformity to the moral 
law, but perfect conformity in this life is an impossibility. All 
that can be done is to start toward the goal which will require 
an endless future for its complete realization. But the Highest 
who gave the law and commands man to attain it will see that 
the means are provided, and will confer upon him an everlasting 
life. 

Such are a few of the utterances upon this subject by the 
leading minds of the past, and the matter has by no means been 
neglected by the thinkers of the present. Indeed, within the past 
few years in our own country, to say nothing of other lands, 
many of our ablest intellectual leaders — Royce, Gordon, Fiske, 
and others — have given the matter their profoundest thought, 
and there is a substantial agreement among them that man is 
destined to an immortal life. The more we know of this present 
life the more vivid and definite does this conviction come to be. 
It has always been true that life has brought immortality to light 
just in proportion as it has come to realize its own dignity and put 
a just estimate upon its own worth. 


The doctrine of human immortality in the past has often been 
associated with grossly sensual conceptions and radically false 
ideals. Some, in their extreme advocacy of “ other worldliness,” 
have fallen little short of making earth a hell, in order to merit 
heaven. The notion of a future life commonly entertained in our 
day is derived from the dark ages, and partakes of the narrow- 
ness and ignorance of man and nature characteristic of that 
period. Enlightened people of the present generation, with their 
ever-broadening field of knowledge, have little use for such a 
view. Moreover, it is unquestionably true that our actual duties 
lie in our present environment, and anything is a blessing that 
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will keep man sufficiently in the dark regarding his future destiny 
to force him to attend properly to his daily terrestrial tasks. What 
can be more unwise and futile than to spend our time in preaching 
to the immortal souls of men, while we do nothing to relieve the 
distress and anguish of their mortal bodies? In a certain sense 
itis true that, if we live up to the demands of the Golden Rule in 
the life that now is, the future will take care of itself. 

But, after all, how can we properly conform to this rule 
without some knowledge of the true range and bearing of the 
present life? If the existence of ourselves and of all other per- 
sons, past, present, and to come, is limited to the world that now 
is, that fact must vastly affect our conception of our present 
duties. A thousand and one enterprises for the advancement of 
mankind in knowledge and virtue will not be entered upon at 
all if this is taken as our standpoint. We could not tolerate the 
slow progress and bitter disappointments that we know would 
inevitably be our lot. 

The unrest and overeagerness for results which now often 
impede individual development and retard the cause of social 
regeneration, would be immensely lessened if more emphasis were 
put upon the larger hope, the wider outlook. The gloom of our 
personal bereavements, and the shock that comes with the first 
consciousness of the decay of our natural powers; the sufferings 
of the incurably diseased ; the horrors endured by the victims of 
war and pestilence; and the long catalogue of ills due to the 
ignorance and the neglect, the oppression and the despair, of 
mankind would not cut the nerve of manly endeavor half so fre- 
quently as they now do if eternity, instead of time, were taken as 
our point of view. 

The apathy often apparent in the Christian church concerning 
“the life everlasting ” is not due so much to historical criticism 
of the ground of its belief, or the lack of scientific proof of its 
position, as to the low ideal that is generally taken of what that 
life is. When we think of it as we have a right to think of it, 
not simply as a condition of freedom from the cares and sorrows 
and turmoils of the world, a state of merely passive contemplation, 
but one where all healthful and normal capacities will be utilized, 
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where whatever of intellectual and emotional and moral power 
we possess will be completely and joyfully employed, we will 
impart a dignity and significance to the present life that cannot 
fail to be the source of untold inspiration to manly effort, and a 
perpetual foundation of mental serenity and peace. 


FRANK SARGENT HoFrMan, 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Recent Archeology 


THE RESULTS OF RECENT ARCHAEOLOGY FOR 
THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 





The fundamental source of information in regard to any an- 
cient country is its surviving literature. If we wish to know 
the life of the Greeks or the Romans, we must turn to the Greek 
and Latin classics. If we wish to know ancient Palestine, we 
must examine the Old Testament. 

When we study the classical literatures, we are at once con- 
fronted with the difficulty that they are fragmentary. There are 
long periods in regard to which they give us little information ; 
there are many allusions in historians and poets that are obscure ; 
and there are many details of life that are not explained. The 
Old Testament literature is even more fragmentary. Modern 
criticism has demonstrated that the earliest written literature of 
the Hebrews is not older than 1000 B.C., and this conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that alphabetic writing did not exist in Pal- 
estine before that date. For the period prior to these earliest 
written records, we have only the oral traditions of the nation. 
These will carry us back with a fair degree of certainty to the 
time of Moses and the exodus from Egypt, but before that period 
there are only vague recollections of the tribal affinities and 
tribal experiences of the nomadic forefathers of Israel. Hebrew 
written literature began in the age of David and Solomon with 
collections of poetry and lists of officials. Between goo and 800 
B.C. a school of historians flourished in the kingdom of Judah 
to which we owe the oldest stratum of the Pentateuch and of the 
other historical books of the Old Testament. Between 800 and 
750 B.C., another school of historians flourished in the Northern 
Kingdom, to which we owe a secondary stratum in the historical 
books. The writings of these early historians have come down 
to us only in excerpts made for purposes of religious edification 
by later compilers, and from them we gain at the best a very in- 
complete conception of the beginnings of the Hebrew people. 
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Between 750 and 500 B.C. the Prophets flourished; but their 
writings also are fragmentary, and they leave us in the dark as 
to long periods of the history. For the period of the Exile we 
have almost no information, and for the time of the return we 
have only fragmentary extracts from the biographies of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. It appears, accordingly, that the Old Testa- 
ment yields no definite information about Palestine before the 
year 1200 B.C., that it contains a scanty, traditional account of 
the events from 1200 to 1000 B.C., and that it contains a fuller 
but still fragmentary record from 1000 B. C. down to the time of 
Christ. There is a great deal, therefore, that we should like to 
know about the history, the civilization, and the religion of ancient 
Palestine that we cannot learn from the Old Testament. Yet 
this literature is so important and so interesting that it makes us 
anxious to know more about the life of the race that composed it. 

In the failure of literature to give us a full account of the 
ancient nations, we turn to Archzology as our second most im- 
portant source of information. The men of the past have left 
not merely written books, but also inscriptions, temples, houses, 
and other evidences of their civilization, buried beneath the rub- 
bish of centuries. If these can be discovered, they will im- 
mensely increase our historical knowledge. The excavations in 
Rome, Pompeii, and Herculaneum, in Athens, Corinth, Delphi, 
and other cities of Italy and Greece, have doubled our knowledge 
of the classical civilizations. From Babylonia, Assyria, Egypt, 
and Persia no literatures have survived. Nevertheless, the his- 
tories of these countries have been almost completely recon- 
structed through archeological discoveries. Accordingly there 
is every reason to expect that the knowledge of ancient Palestine 
gained from the Old Testament will be materially augmented by 
archeological research in that country. 

Palestine is covered with artificial mounds, known as tells, 
that mark the sites of ancient cities and towns. The process by 
which such tells come into being is as follows: The first settlers 
selected the top of some hill that could easily be defended, and 
erected there their houses of sun-dried brick, or of loose stones 
plastered with mud, and enclosed these with a wall of brick or of 
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stone. Into such a village agricultural produce continually was 
brought, but nothing was ever carried out of it. All the refuse 
of the houses and stables was thrown into the streets and courts, 
so that there was a continual increase in the height of the hill. 
In this way four or five inches on an average might be added to 
the elevation in the course of a century. When an enemy cap- 
tured the town, he burned the roofs of poles and thatch, and killed 
or deported the inhabitants. The mud houses, being left uncov- 
ered, soon crumbled in the winter rains; and their walls fell in, 
filling up the streets and the courts, but leaving perhaps a foot 
or two of the original wall in position at the base. When new 
settlers occupied the site, they did not take the trouble to dig 
down to the original foundations, but simply leveled off the sur- 
face, and built their new city on the top of the old one, the streets 
and the walls of the houses running on entirely different lines 
from those of the older place. Thus, every time the city was de- 
stroyed, a new stratum was formed, characterized by a different 
plan from its predecessors. By such a process a very stately 
mound may arise in the course of 3,000 or 4,000 years, and when 
it is excavated, beginning at the top, we find in each level a rec- 
ord of the life of the city during the period when this level was 
formed. 

If all the mounds of Palestine could be thoroughly investi- 
gated, we should have a complete conception of the life of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country. But unfortunately the Turk- 
ish government opposes so many obstacles to exploration and 
makes so many burdensome restrictions, that little has yet been 
done in Palestine in comparison with what has been accomplished 
in Egypt or Babylonia. Only four mounds have been investi- 
gated thus far: that of Tell el-Hesy, which marks the site of an- 
cient Lachish in southern Judah; that of Tell Jezer, which marks 
the site of ancient Gezer; that of Ta‘anak, which represents an- 
cient Taanach; and of Tell Mutesellim, which corresponds to 
ancient Megiddo. The first was explored by Professor Petrie 
and Dr. Frederick Bliss in the employ of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. The second is now being investigated by Mr. Mac- 
alister for the same society. The third is being excavated by 
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Dr. Sellin for the Austrian Palestine Society; and the fourth, by 
Dr. Schumacher for the German Palastina Verein. In Jerusa- 
lem extensive excavations have been carried on since 1864, when 
Sir Charles Wilson began excavations on behalf of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 

As a result of these explorations a great deal of important 
information in regard to ancient Palestine has been obtained, but 
we should still have an imperfect conception of the early history 


of the country were it not for the remarkable finds that have ~ 


been made in the lands adjacent to Syria. From time immemo- 
rial Syria has been a center of conflict between the great nations 
bordering upon it. It has never been strong enough to maintain 
an independent political existence, and consequently has stood 
almost continuously under the rule of foreign conquerors. Since 
the beginning of the Christian era it has been ruled successively 
by the Romans, the Byzantines, the Arabs, the Crusaders, and 
the Turks ; and in like manner in the pre-Christian period it stood 
successively under the rule of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, the Persians, and the Greeks. In consequence of this 
the records of these foreign nations are full of information in re- 
gard to Palestine. Their kings describe the expeditions that they 
made to this country, the battles that they fought there, the trib- 
ute that they received, and the officers that they appointed; and 
from these accounts we supplement in a most welcome manner 
the scanty information derived from the Old Testament and from 
the native monuments of the country. 

So marked a feature is foreign rule in Palestine that the pe- 
riods of the history of the country are most naturally divided 
on the basis of the foreign dominations. The first period ex- 
tends from about 3500 B.C. to 2500 B.C. We may call it the 
-South Babylonian period, because at this time Palestine stood 
under the rule of one or another of the great cities of South 
Babylonia. Until recently nothing was known about this period; 
but now, thanks to the discoveries in Babylonia, it has become 
one of the best understood eras of ancient history. In 1877 De 
Sarzec began the excavation of the mound of Telloh in South 
Babylonia. It proved to cover the ruins of the ancient city of 
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Shirpurla, the capital of the kingdom of Lagash. Here he was 
fortunate enough to find the temple-library, containing 30,000 
tablets. From these the history of this city has been learned with 
great completeness from about 4ooo B. C. down to 2000 BRB. G. 
In 1889 the University of Pennsylvania undertook the explora- 
tion of the mound of Niffer, which marks the site of the ancient 
city of Nippur. Excavations have been carried on at this point 
more or less continuously down to the present time, and here 
also many tablets have been discovered dating from a time prior 
to 2280 B. C., when the city was destroyed by Kudur Nankhundi, 
King of Elam. 

From these discoveries the astonishing fact has been made 
clear that Palestine was ruled by South Babylonia between 3500 
and 2500 B. C., and that active trade was kept up between Baby- 
lonia and Syria all through this period. Ur-Nina, who, on the 
minimum calculation, lived 3200 B.C., brought cedar wood for 
his temples and palaces from Mount Amanus and Mount Leb- 
anon. Lugalzaggisi, who reigned at least 3000 B.C., has re- 
corded that he subdued all the lands from the Sea of the Rising 
Sun to the Sea of the Setting Sun, and that he set up his statue 
on the shores of the Mediterranean as a symbol of his sover- 
eignty. Sarganisharali, King of Agade, who reigned about 
2770 B. C., not only subdued Syria, but even crossed the sea in 
ships and established his authority in Cyprus. This statement 
has been confirmed by the discovery of a seal in the island of 
Cyprus bearing an inscription stating that it belonged to one of 
the officials of this king. Gudea, King of Lagash, about 2650 
B.C., brought cedars from Mount Amanus, building stone and 
alabaster from Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, copper from Mount 
Hermon, and gold from Arabia to adorn the temple of the god of 
his capital city. 

The Palestinian remains that belong to this period are the 
lowest strata in the mound of Gezer, and similar strata in other 
parts of the country. These consist of caves hewn in the soft 
limestone rock, containing chipped flints, bone and wood imple- 
ments, pottery, and other products of the neolithic age. Bronze 
or iron are not found, and the caves themselves bear evidence of 
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having been excavated with bone or with wood implements. The 
remains found in them show that this people cultivated cereals 
of various sorts, and that they bred swine and goats. No traces 
of their religion are discovered, except in the presence of rude 
phallic emblems. The idol-worshiping stage of religion had not 
yet been reached. Around the mouths of the caves multitudes 
of depressions known as “ cup marks” are found in the surface 
of the rocks. These were produced by rotating a stone until a 


semi-spherical or melon-shaped hollow was formed similar to the ° 


pot-holes worn by stones in beds of brooks. Sometimes as many 
as a hundred cup marks are found in an area not more than ten 
feet square. They vary from the size of a thimble to that ofa 
barrel. Similar cup marks are found all around the world, ex- 
tending from the most northern regions down to about 30 degrees 
north latitude. It has been much disputed what was their original 
design, but it is now generally believed that they served a religious 
purpose. Some have supposed that they were meant to receive 
offerings presented to the spirits, but the fact that many of them 
are cut in perpendicular rocks seems to preclude this hypothesis. 

This primitive people cremated its dead, using for that pur- 
pose a cave fitted with a sort of chimney cut up through the rock 
in order to secure a good draught. The bottom of such a cave 
at Gezer is covered with the ashes of human bodies to a depth of 
over a foot. In these ashes a number of unburned bones were 
discovered, and from them it has been possible to reconstruct 
the ethnological features of the race. They did not belong to 
the Semites, since their skulls were of a different shape, and they 
were of inferior stature. None of the men exceeded 5 feet 7 
inches in height. The fact that they burned their dead also 
proves that they were not Semites, since cremation has never 
been a custom of the Semitic peoples. Moreover the names of 
places mentioned in the oldest Babylonian inscriptions are not of 
a Semitic type, and many place names in modern Palestine which 
do not admit of a Semitic etymology are probably survivals of 
the names given by this aboriginal race. It is possible even 
that a red-haired and fair-skinned type which appears in the later 
population of Syria may be due to a mixture of this aboriginal 
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population with the later Semitic invaders. The ethnological 
affinities of these aborigines are obscure. Apparently they were 
akin to the peoples of Europe who were driven southward in the 
Ice Age and have left their stone remains all over southern 
Europe and northern Africa. 

The second period of the history of Palestine extends from 
2500 to 1700 B.C. This we may call the North Babylonian pe- 
riod, because during it Palestine stood under the rule of the city 
of Babylon. About 2500 B. C. a great wave of Semitic migration 
poured out of Arabia and overflowed the whole of Western 
Asia. It put a new dynasty on the throne of Babylonia, and 
raised Babylon from being an obscure town to being the chief 
city of the ancient world. This new dynasty is known as the 
First Dynasty of Babylon. Nearly all of its kings bear names 
that show they were of Arabian origin. The first king reigned 
about 2300 B.C., and from this time onward we have an un- 
broken list of kings with the years of their reigns down to the 
fall of Babylon in 539 B.C. The sixth king was the great Ham- 
murabi, one of the most powerful and wisest monarchs that has 
ever reigned. He unified Babylonia and promulgated a code of 
laws in 282 sections that has lately been discovered on a monu- 
ment carried away by the Elamites to Susa. Many of the pro- 
visions of this code anticipate the legislation of the Pentateuch, 
and show that the oldest laws of the Hebrews were little more 
than a revised edition of the code of this ancient king. He is 
probably to be identified with Amraphel of Genesis xiv, the con- 
temporary of Abram. 

Under the rule of the kings of the First and of the Second 
Dynasty, Palestine remained a Babylonian province and absorbed 
Babylonian civilization more completely than it had at an earlier 
time. Cuneiform writing penetrated to Syria and became the 
common script of the country. Along with writing came a 
knowledge of the literature and of the religion of the Babylo- 
tians. In view of what we now know of the influence of Baby- 
lon upon Palestine in this early period, we must believe that the 
correspondences between portions of the Old Testament and Bab- 
Ylonian literature are due to the fact that Babylonian learning 
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was absorbed by the Canaanites and was afterwards passed on 
by them to the Hebrews at the time of the Hebrew conquest of 
the land. The Babylonian story of creation, of the Garden of 
Eden, of the antediluvian patriarchs, and of the flood, were all 
current in Canaan 1000 years before Moses. The form of these 
legends that we have in the Old Testament is simply a revision 
designed to adapt them to the higher spirit of the Hebrew re 
ligion. 

The remains in Palestine which correspond to this period are 
found in the mounds of Gezer and Tell el-Hesy, just above the 
caves of the earliest inhabitants. In this level the Semites make 
their first appearance. They dwelt in houses of rough stone 
plastered with clay. They furnished their houses with pottery 
of a much superior sort to that made by the cave-dwellers. They 
used implements of copper and bronze as well as of stone. They 
cultivated the soil, and bred sheep, goats, and camels. Their re- 
ligion seems to have consisted almost exclusively in the worship 
of the “ Mother Goddess,” Ashtart, since immense numbers of 
clay plaques depicting her naked figure are found in this level, 
and since these are the only sort of images. All are broken, 
which indicates that the breaking of them was a religious cere- 
mony. From the fact that they worshiped the Mother Goddess 
only, it may be safe to infer that they still stood upon the matri- 
archal level of social organization. That is to say, marriages 
were contracted for only a short time; and after the period was 
ended, the fathers returned to their own tribes, so that the chil- 
dren grew up with their mothers and uncles and knew nothing 
of their fathers. In such a state of society the gods cannot be 
conceived of as fathers. The mother takes the leading place in 
the clan, and consequently the leading deity is conceived as a 
mother. These people worshiped in a high place which cot- 
sisted of seven huge upright stones. One smaller stone seems 
to have served as an altar, since it is worn smooth by usage. 
Under the floor of this high place, under the corners of houses, 
and under the thresholds, hundreds of large earthenware jars 
have been found containing the bones of new-born infants. 
These were undoubtedly offered as sacrifices to the Mother God- 
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dess. We find an illustration of this custom in the law of Ex. 
xxii, 29: “ The first born of thy sons thou shalt give unto me,” 
which, no doubt, originally was understood in the most literal 
fashion; and in the statement of 1 Ki. xvi, 34 that Hiel the Beth- 
dite laid the foundation of Jericho at the cost of his first born 
son, and set up the gates at the cost of his youngest son. This 
race buried its dead, and the bones that have been found show 
that it was a Semitic people. Probably we should apply to it the 
name Amorite, since this name occurs in contemporaneous rec- 
ords, and since the Old Testament knows the Amorites as the 
oldest inhabitants of this region. 

The third period of Palestinian history extends from 1700 
to1200 B.C. This we may call the Egyptian period, since the 
country stood at this time under the rule of the great Pharaohs 
of the 18th and 19th Egyptian Dynasties. About 1700 B.C. 
Babylonia was crippled by an invasion from the east, and this 
gave Egypt an opportunity to seize the provinces that had for- 
merly belonged to her rival. Thothmes I, II, III, and IV, Amen- 
ophis I, II, III, and IV, and the numerous Rameses, held Pales- 
tine in their grasp during this entire period. On the walls of the 
magnificent temples that they reared at Luxor, Karnak, and else- 
where, they carved records of their expeditions and long lists 
of the cities that they had captured and the spoils that they had 
brought back. From these we gain a fairly complete account of 
the history of the country under Egyptian rule. , 

More important even than the inscriptions of the kings are 
the famous Tell el-Amarna letters that were discovered in 1888 
inthe palace of Amenophis IV in Egypt. These are a collection 
of three hundred letters sent by kings of Syria to the kings of 
Egypt about 1400 B.C. It is an astonishing thing that such 
documents should have come down to us, and more surprising 
still that they should be written, not in the language of Canaan, 
hor even in the language of Egypt, but in the Babylonian lan- 
guage and the Babylonian character. It shows how deep an 
impression Babylonian civilization made upon Syria during the 
Preceding period that, even after the country had been three hun- 
dred years under Egyptian rule, the Canaanites still continued to 
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use Babylonian cuneiform in their official despatches. From 
these letters we get a more complete and vivid account of life in 
ancient Palestine about 1400 B.C. than we possess for any other 
period. We know that the country was rich and prosperous, 
that the cities were well built and strongly fortified, that active 
commerce was carried on between all parts of the land and with 
distant portions of Asia and Africa. The Phoenicians had al- 
ready become the masters of the sea, and sailed on commercial 
expeditions to all parts of the Mediterranean. 

The picture of the country gained from these letters is con- 
firmed by the excavations. In the third level of the mounds we 
find better houses than were built during the preceding period, 
We find strong city walls built of hewn stone. The people im- 
ported choice pottery of the type known as Mykenean from the 
fact that it was first discovered by Schliemann at Mykene, but 
which has since been found throughout the islands of the Mediter- 
ranean and in Egypt. Gold and silver ornaments of beautiful 
workmanship and engraved gems are also discovered. In this 
level lamp and bow! deposits begin to take the place of the infant 
sacrifices that are found in the lower level. These consist of a 
lamp placed between two bowls, and buried in the same position 
in which the jars containing the infant bones were formerly bur- 
ied. The lamp seems to be a symbol of life and to be designed 
as a conventional substitute for the life of the child that formerly 
was sacrificed. 

As we should expect from the Tell el-Amarna letters, cunei- 
form tablets are found in the mounds at this level. One was 
discovered by Dr. Bliss at Tell el-Hesy that mentions people al- 
ready known to us from the Tell el-Amarna letters. Another 
has been found by Mr. Macalister at Gezer, and now it is reported 
that Professor Sellin has discovered a chest that held the records 
of the city of Taanach. This chest had been upset by some van- 
dal, but two tablets still remained in it, and sixteen others are 
said to have been found in the vicinity. Such discoveries make 
it probable that the mounds of Palestine are full of cuneiform 
tablets; and that if they could only be excavated thoroughly, we 
should have a complete story of life in Palestine during the 
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Egyptian period. The King of Gezer wrote several letters to 
the Pharaoh that were found at Tell el-Amarna, and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that the replies of the Pharaoh may yet be 
discovered in Gezer, if only the library of that city can be un- 
earthed. There is no reason to doubt that libraries existed in 
the more important towns of Palestine similar to those that have 
been found in Babylonia. One place bore the name of Kirjath 
Sepher “ Book Town”; or, as perhaps it ought to be read, 
Kirjath Sopher, “ Scribe Town.” Some lucky explorer will one 
day find the records of such a place as this, and then we shall 
know this early period more thoroughly than we do many periods 
of medieval history. 

The fourth period of Palestinian history extends from 1200 
to 800 B.C. About 1200 B.C. the Hebrews conquered the land. 
Babylon had long since lost her strength, and Egypt also had 
grown weak under the later Pharaohs of the 19th Dynasty. This 
decline of the ancient empires gave the Hebrew Bedawin the op- 
portunity to penetrate the land and seize it for themselves. At 
this point naturally Babylonian and Egyptian sources of infor- 
mation fail us, but this is where our Hebrew records begin. Their 
account of the conquest shows that the Israelites did not extermi- 
nate the older inhabitants, but that they made terms with them 
and lived side by side with them in the cities and villages. We 
are told again and again that the children of this or that tribe 
did not destroy the Canaanites, but that the Canaanites “ dwelt 
in the midst of Israel unto this day.” It was like the conquest 
of England by the Normans. They became the dominant race, 
but they did not exterminate the older population. The Hebrews 
occupied the cities that the Canaanites had built, and cultivated 
the orchards and vineyards that they had planted. They them- 
selves were rude barbarians who brought nothing with them but 
their higher religion, and they learned all the other elements of 
civilization from their Canaanitish predecessors. Israel of the 
period of the kings was not a pure Hebrew race, but was a mixed 
people made up of half Hebrew and half Canaanitish elements. 

The archeological picture that we gain from remains of this 
period in the mounds of Palestine corresponds with the history 
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of the conquest. Life remained much the same as in the pre. 
vious Egyptian period, only there was a tendency to degeneration 
in architecture and art such as we should expect from the infusion 
of a barbarous population into the midst of an older civilization, 
The only progress that is noted is the appearance of iron and the 
beginning of alphabetic writing. Iron was probably introduced 
by the Philistines, who came from Asia Minor, and who entered 
the country by way of the sea at about the same time that the He- 
brews entered it from the eastern desert. Alphabetic writing 
was probably introduced by Phcenician traders who learned it 
from some western people on the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The alphabet is first seen in brief inscriptions on jar-handles and 
on seals. The earliest inscriptions of any length are not older 
than 1000 B.C. The oldest alphabetic inscription known is that 
erected in honor of Hiram, King of the Sidonians, probably the 
contemporary of David, and soon after this the inscription of 
Mesha, King of Moab, and the Siloam inscription, were set up. 
The fifth period of the history of Palestine extends from 800 
to 600 B.C., and may be called the Assyrian period, because at 
this time the country stood under the influence of the great As- 
syrian empire whose capital was Nineveh on the Tigris. The 
gradual advance of Assyria and its conquest, first of Damascus, 
then of Israel, and finally of Judah, were known to us from the 
Old Testament historians and prophets, but no details of these 
conquests were given. This lack of detail has been supplied by 
the magnificent discoveries made in the mounds of Assyria. 
Through the excavations of- Botta, Layard, Rassam, and Rawlin- 
son the palaces of the Assyrian kings have been opened, and on 
their walls have been found inscriptions containing the annals of 
these monarchs. In 1854 Rassam discovered the library of King 
Ashurbanipal in which he had gathered the records of all his 
royal predecessors. From these records we are able to construct 
the history of Assyria with such precision that we know exactly 
what each king was doing in any given year of his reign. 
Through these discoveries a flood of light has been thrown upon 
the Book of Kings and the writings of the early prophets, for we 
are now able to fit these into an exact chronological framework. 
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Twenty-five years ago the utterances of the prophets were mys- 
teries. They were regarded as forecastings of the distant future, 
and no man was able to get a clear idea of what they really meant. 
Now, in the light of Assyrian discovery, they have become as 
intelligible as the editorial comments on current events in a mod- 
erm newspaper. We now see that, instead of being obscure fore- 
castings of the distant future, they are sermons addressed to the 
men of their own times, with clear understanding of the historical 
circumstances and with practical advice as to what should be 
done. 

Much light has also been thrown upon the history of this 
period by excavations that have been made in Jerusalem, but an 
account of these would require more time than we have now at 
our disposal. 

The sixth and last period of the history of early Palestine is 
the new Babylonian period. This extended from the fall of Nine- 
veh in 606 B. C. to the fall of Babylon in 539 B.C. When Nine- 
veh was destroyed by the Medes, the old city of Babylon, that 
had survived through all the vicissitudes of Assyrian domination, 
tose once more and took the lead of the nations of Asia. The 
provinces of the Assyrian empire passed into her hands, and along 
with them came Syria and Palestine. We have the records of 
the Babylonian kings of this period from Nebuchadrezzar down 
to the destruction of the city. We have Nebuchadrezzar’s own 
account of his invasion of Palestine and of the destruction of the 
Jewish nation. We have also records of the kings who ruled 
Babylon during the period of the exile. These supplement in 
the most welcome way the scanty information given in the Old 
Testament. We have an account of the fall of Babylon, both by 
Nabonidus, the last King of Babylon, and by Cyrus; and these 
clear up many difficulties in the Biblical narratives. 

With the fall of Babylon the ancient history of the Orient 
properly comes to an end, and we enter the medizval period of 
Oriental-history. From this hasty survey it will be clear, I think, 
that the contributions which Archeology has made to the history 
of ancient Palestine are of the utmost importance. Archzology 
has opened up to us a knowledge of the two thousand years that 
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precede the earliest beginnings of Hebrew history, and it has 
more than doubled our knowledge of the times that are covered 
by the Old Testament. There is no department of science where 
the results have been larger and more brilliant than in this field 


of research. 
Lewis BAYLEs Paton, 


Hartford, Conn. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL OF MARRIAGE. 
(A Historical Study.) 


At a time when the church is manifesting great interest in 
the subject of marriage and divorce, when an increasing number 
of denominations have appointed special committees to report, 
and interdenominational codperation is organizing along these 
lines, a paper upon some phase of this problem may be of in- 
terest. ‘‘ Some phase,” I say; for the general subject is too large 
and vague for brief compass. With certain present aspects of 
these topics in principle, law, and observance we are gen- 
erally familiar ; but historical data lying back of these facts are 
less readily accessible, and are very important in order to get a 
right perspective for thought and action. To this end of his- 
torical background, as bearing upon present problems, I desire 
to call attention to a book which has opportunely appeared just 
now: Dr. George E. Howard’s History of Matrimonial Institu- 
tions, in three large volumes. It is the result of fifteen years of 
study on the part of a professor in Chicago University, and is 
by far the most scholarly work on this or any other social subject 
that has appeared in this country for years. Few such bibliog- 
raphies on any subject are accessible as appear in about 140 
pages of this work. The books constitute a great monument of 
learning and of practical information. The clear style, wide in- 
vestigation, and masterly analysis enable the reader to have at 
command and within compass the substance of an immense library 
of volumes. A minute outline of contents would be wearisome. 
Suffice it to say that Dr. Howard has three main themes in the 
scope of his treatment: (I) The different theories of the primi- 
tive family; (II) The matrimonial institutions of England; 
(III) The same of the United States. Under each his main 
object is to discuss two things: (1) Marriage in theory, custom, 
and regulation in its historical development; (2) the same regard- 
ing divorce. He is also especially concerned to trace the relation 
May —3 
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to marriage and divorce of the three parties most concerned, viz, (unless 
the individuals contracting, the church, and the state. We are Import ¢ 
not so much concerned in this paper with Dr. Howard’s cop- of vario 
clusions, or even with his theories, as with his facts. We must nowhere 
form our own conclusions and they will often differ with the these dit 
author’s, even on his own data; but we cannot get at such an In the e: 
array of facts anywhere as this book presents. His own most sary to 
evident interest, from his study, is the growth of the civil con- In ascen 
trol of marriage, and the vital importance of a well-regulated - riage re 
marriage contract. He is less troubled with the perils of divorce. another 
The author has evidently comparatively little interest in New in group 
Testament teaching as authoritative, and has even less critical line of « 
grasp of New Testament exegesis on the divorce question. Exe- father si 
getically and historically this is the weakest section of the book, andry, p 
and one should read President Woolsey and Dr. Peabody as but in sc 
corrective. The total effect of the book is tonic as to marriage everywh 
and, on the whole, is sedative as to divorce. argued | 
3ut it is not the intent of this paper to make a review of this the reca 
book. Its appearance just now is rather used as the occasion every ch 
to call attention, at this time, from the data furnished by it and his grov 
cognate reading, to the side of the marriage and divorce problem procrust 
most overlooked by ministers. Marriage and the formation of possibly 
the home is more fundamental than divorce and the sundering cally, an 
of the family life. It is with marriage and not with divorce that such div 
we are the more interested officially and responsibly. Divorce that fact 
legislation is one thing, chiefly civil. JVhom we will marry is progress 
another, chiefly eccelesiastical and personal, which of course in- probabili 
cidentally involves our view as to divorce. The church duty another ; 
today is chiefly concerned with its own standards of matrimony, retrogres 
in view of the fact that marriage is now both a civil and an ago in h 
eccelsiastical function. As a contribution to the marriage side Unity 0 
of the modern problem, let us consider some historical back- earlier 
grounds of marriage theory, custom, and law as affecting present that pair 
social control. of sexua 
This latest book upon our subject has great value to any one the unio 
who is interested in the various theories of the origin of the family, other fo 
as discussed by Morgan, McLennan, Bachofen, Tyler, Sir Henry Principle 
Maine, Westermarck, Herbert Spencer, and others. Nowhere = J Maine, | 
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(unless we except President Schurman’s chapter in his Ethical 
Import of Darwinism) do we know where one can find the tenets 
of various schools more succinctly and clearly interpreted; and 
nowhere, unless it be in Westermarck (Human Marriage) have 
these different schools been subjected to so searching criticism. 
In the earlier and cruder days of evolution it was thought neces- 
sary to establish universal successive stages of the family life. 
In ascending stages it was claimed, all over the world, the mar- 
riage relation progressed from one lower to another and still 
another higher type: promiscuity, consanguine intermarriage 
in groups of so-called brothers and sisters, matriarchy, or female 
line of descent from ignorance of parenthood; patriarchate, or 
father supremacy, issuing in the Roman Patria Potestas; poly- 
andry, polygamy, monogamy — in this order, or in another order, 
but in some identical and universal order of necessary evolution 
everywhere. How earnestly and conclusively each has been 
argued out. Strict science was supposed to require it, just as 
the recapitulation theory in much modern pedagogy is forcing 
every child to go through the theoretically successive stages of 
his growth. But today family evolution has become much less 
procrustean in theory, and scholars are beginning to see that while 
possibly each form of sexual relation may have existed sporadi- 
cally, and may yet be found, still they are all encountered in 
such diverse strata of civilization, and at such inexplicable times, 
that facts break up any one uniform and universal gradation of 
progress. Even if such a gradation may be shown with fair 
probability in one branch of the human family, it is belied in 
another; and, if gradual upward evolution can be shown here, 
tetrogression can be shown there, as Westermarck showed years 
4g0 in his History of Marriage, and the Duke of Argyle in his 
Unity of Nature. Herbert Spencer and Darwin, too, even 
aarlier than Westermarck, came to the conclusion of probability 
that pairing between one man and one woman is the typical form 
of sexual union from the infancy of the human race, although 
the union be often transitory and the rule frequently violated by 
other forms of union. On strictly scientific and evolutionary 
Principles, then, even Spencer and Darwin, as well as Sir Henry 
Maine, have combated promiscuity and some lower stages by 
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biological, economic, and psychological laws, as well as upon the 
preponderance of facts; and Darwin concludes that “looking 
far enough back in the stream of science, and judging from the 
social habits of man, as he now exists, the most probable view 
is that he aboriginally lived in small communities, each with a 
single wife, or, if powerful, with several wives, whom he jealously 
guarded against all other men.” (Descent of Man, p. 591.) Some 
contemporary facts are also significant: that monogamy is found 
prevailing today among peoples least advanced, particularly in 
the economic arts, as the Veddahs of Ceylon, where marriage is 
only dissoluble by death. Other forms short of monogamy, like 
polygamy, may exist, as in India, where yet ninety-five per cent, 
of the people are monogamous; or in Persia, according to the 
latest authority, where only two per cent. practice polygamy. 
Howard, after a most critical digest of the whole literature, says 
even more confidently than do Westermarck and Darwin that 
“ unmistakably pairing has always been the typical form of human 
marriage,” and points out that modern monogamy differs chiefly 
in the moral passion with which it is held, and the strong con- 
demnation which it exercises upon lower types, which have ear- 
lier been contemporary with it, and have often been able fora 
time to drive it from the field. The conclusions of Dr. Howard's 
survey are more than the most conservative reader had expected; 
for while it was already clear from other writers that, certainly 
in the Indo-European group, such a stand for monogamy could 
be made at the dawn of verifiable historic times, it is almost aston- 
ishing to see the forays which can be made scientifically even 
into remote and lower regions, as to the probable originality and 
widespread hold of the monogamic standard. 

Passing by the contentions of the schools as to the earliest 
forms of marriage ceremony (wife capture, tribal war, pur 
chase, etc.), and coming into verifiable historic periods, Dr. 
Howard has discovered at earlier eras than has been generally 
allowed, the contractual basis of marriage. He grants the pur- 
chase feature as early and widespread, and yet contends for an 
earlier element of self in the contract feature than has been gét- 
erally supposed. Following McLennan and others of the school 
of universal evolutionary stages, it has been customary with 
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many to regard wife-capture, by personal violence or tribal war, 
as the earliest form of marriage. This early barbaric form did 
doubtless exist; and the rule of exogamy, or marriage outside 
the tribe, did foster it; and there are traces of ceremonial flight 
and abduction even down to some modern customs, especially in 
Slavonic and Celtic countries, and symbols of rape are found in 
comparatively modern ceremonies. (Veiling the bride has been 
interpreted by some writers as a symbol of coyness which de- 
manded force; even the modern casting of the shoe is thought 
tobe suggestive of the wayside, and the ring has been interpreted 
asa chain, link, or fetter.) Dr. Howard is full of appreciation 
of all these survivals, and yet is unable to see the evidence of any 
widespread ground for its universality as a type of marriage, 
contending that it is capture which is exceptional, and that some 
form of purchase or even higher types of contract constitute the 
earliest norm of marriage. But the purchase custom in some form, 
he contends, is most ancient and various, and abounds in nearly 
every early tradition and custom. On this point Westermarck, 
the greatest authority, supports him. In the first stages of con- 
tract it was purchase pure and simple, a graded market price for 
the age or beauty or rank of the bride. Old English and German 
laws speak bluntly of “ buying a wife.” Later on this is softened 
into a compensation for the transfer of authority and protection 
over a woman from the father to that of the husband and his 
clan. Next the purchase price, kept up in ceremony, is given to 
the father or guardian, but is returned to the bridegroom, or 
directly to the bride as an earnest of her support. And lastly, 
purchase passes on into dower, where the father provides a mar- 
tage portion himself out of his own substance. These points 
in gradation in marriage have affected the ideas of contract and 
ceremony down to our own day. From earliest English times the 
distinction between betrothal and nuptials, or Beweddung and 
Gifta, were simply stages in the promise and transfer of the pur- 
thase contract. At the betrothal ceremony a small sum called 
“Artha” or “ Hand-gelt” was given as a token that later, at 
the nuptials or Gifta, the real sum would be transferred either 
fo parents or bride as sale or dower. Gradually this be- 
rothal sum of money passed into the mere nominal offering of 
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a straw, or an arrow, a broken piece of money, a cup of wine, 
a ring, or some other ceremonial gift. The betrothal service was 
in terms of the future tense, “I will,’ and the nuptials in terms 
of the present tense, “I do” or “Yes.” It is an interesting 
fact that the modern Episcopal ritual is a blending of these 
two services, as anyone can see who notes the two tenses used 
in the component parts of that service; a service which dates 
back to liturgies of Elizabeth and Edward VI, and in parts to the 
four ancient manuals: those of Hereford, Durham, Sarum, and 
York. The two parts of the service are of historical importance, 
because in the Middle Ages and even on into the Reformation 
period, the question was a vital one, when a real marriage took 
place—at betrothal or at nuptials, whether the party said “I will,” 
or “I do.” To this day, in some parts of Scandinavia and Ger- 
many, marriage relations may begin with little scandal at the 
betrothal. To regulate the betrothals and to determine whether 
a marriage has been in words “de futuro” or “de presenti” 
taxed the casuistry and the practical vigilance of the canon law, 
and became a fruitful source of social peril, despite the strict 
canonical law of marriage and divorce. In the modern marriage 
ceremonial, as thus developed from the actual or ceremonial idea 
of contract and purchase, the ring is still the trace, probably, both 
of the arrha of the betrothal and the gifta of the nuptials. “ With 
this ring I thee wed and with all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
Since Luther’s day some have read into the ring ceremony syn- 
bols of love, derived from its form and metal; but Howard’s in- 
vestigations seem to make quite clear that its original significance 
is that of a promise or payment of the earnest money which binds 
a contract. But the ring form of value is as old as the Romans, 
and the veil is borrowed from the old German customs. It is 
curious to read how widespread the shoe or slipper throwing 
custom has prevailed. Some find in it the symbol of early capture 


or elopement. Others regard it as the symbol of subjection, 
from the custom of the bridegroom stepping upon the foot of the 
bride, in the old ceremony, unless the bride could do it first 
upon him. “ Who carries the slipper rules” has thus a new 


meaning. 
But closer to our own interest, the fact comes out from the 
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early English forms that marriage is originally a private or 
domestic matter. It is not originally a civil ceremony, in our 
sense of that term, nor is it necessarily a religious rite, but a self- 
betrothal or a domestic contract, protected, however, by the most 
solemn ceremonial of mutual consent, guaranteed by prevailing 
law and custom. In the older rituals, like those of York or 
Sarum, even at a time when the church was performing the cere- 
mony, as now in the Episcopal service, the formula is “ who 
giveth ” or “ who giveth me this woman?”’ etc. It was only later 
that the phrase of the priest crept into the Romish service — 
“Vos conjungo’”’ —thus transferring the bond from a domestic 
to an ecclesiastical function. The parent or guardian, as in 
Judea or Rome, the head of the house or clan, was the high priest 
of the ceremony, passing over the symbols of power — the sword, 
the hat, the mantle — from father to husband. As time went on, 
and self-betrothal threw off the suggestion of sale, about the 
tenth century, the bride sometimes selected a Fiirsprecher, or 
orator, to dictate the phrases or guide the proceedings. Later, 
the parent and the orator were superseded by the priest as func- 
tionary. But certainly as late as the thirteenth century, in Eng- 
land, marriage was neither preéminently a civil nor an eccle- 
siastical affair. It was a civil marriage only as it was a lay mar- 
tiage, and became more or less religious by the presence or bene- 
diction of the priest, or his choice as orator. 

Now all this is of importance, because it was out of these 
customs or conditions that there gradually arose in modern times 
the conflict between church and state, or their partnership, in 
the celebration of matrimony. Various historical stages in the 
development of the church function have been traced: 

(1.) During the first four centuries of our era no especial 
liturgy was prescribed, though forms were gradually concreting, 
until in the seventh century a liturgy makes its appearance. Gen- 
erally older native customs dominated the form of celebration: 
Roman or Teutonic. Marriage was performed generally in the 
home of the bride, less frequently in church, and the priestly 
blessing, though commanded as a religious duty, was not exacted 
by the church as essential to a valid marriage. 

(2.) Between the fourth and tenth centuries the custom De- 
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came established that soon after the wedding, though not imme- 
diately, the married pair should go to church, partake of the 
sacrament, and receive the priestly benediction. This led gradu- 
ally to the institution of the regular “ bride-mass,” containing 
phrases directiy applicable to the nuptials. In the phrases of 
this “bride-mass” is found the genesis of the later marriage 
liturgy. Generally in the first and second historic periods a priest 
was present to bless the service by his presence or benediction, 
though not necessarily to perform the ceremony. 

(3.) Between the tenth and twelfth centuries the church 
makes rapid progress in obtaining control of marriage. An 
elaborate and imposing ritual is developed. The priest, inheriting 
the functions of the ancient orator, directs the entire celebration. 
The nuptial ceremony takes place before the church door and is 
followed immediately by the “ bride-mass ” in the church itself. 
But thus far the religious service adds nothing to the validity of 
the contract. 

(4.) <A further stage is reached only as late as the thirteenth 
century. The church by this time was able to anathematize the 
orator and appropriate his functions, and the priest gives the 
woman to the man, saying Vos conjungo, a phrase repudiated 
by the English reformers. Gradually the marriage ceremony at 
the church door passed into the church itself, and the “ bride- 
mass” and marriage ritual became one. The marriage at the 
church door continued until the sixteenth century, the liturgies 
of Elizabeth and Edward first requiring the ceremony to be per- 
formed in the body of the church. 

Even after the Roman church acquired this power, private 
or domestic or even clandestine marriage continued ; and although 
the church could punish for neglect of the church function, it 
yet could not in theory or practice pronounce such marriages in- 
valid. Even the Council of Trent, which tried to stem the tide 
of medizval clandestine marriages, only succeeded in carrying 
the decree of nullity by a small majority; and this decree was 
not accepted in England and was rarely enforced elsewhere. 
Clandestine marriages continued to be valid, if contracted in 
terms of the present tense, until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury in England, and until 1856 in Scotland. The modern equiva 
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lent of such marriages is something like the so-called “ common 
law marriages,” which, despite the church and state, are still 
held to be judicially valid in many states of America, and were 
only abolished by statute in New York in 1903. Today the 
Catholic Church, which regards either common law or even civil 
marriage as outside the “blessing of the church,” and so disci- 
plinable, has yet not been able to make such secular marriages 
yoid even within its own communion. 

Both in medizeval and modern times, the Roman Catholic con- 
trol of marriage as a church ceremony is complicated by her 
doctrine of its sacramental nature. The history-of the sacramental 
nature of marriage is an interesting and important one, for it 
has vitalized or complicated, according to our point of view, the 
whole modern subject of the status of marriage. It is popularly 
supposed that the Roman Catholic position on the sacrament of 
marriage is this: that a sacrament is something which can only 
be performed by the church. But it goes deeper than that. It 
grew up gradually from New Testament exegesis, tradition, and 
the words of the fathers on the sacredness of marriage, into its 
full formulation as one of the seven sacraments in the seventh 
century. And yet, while the sacredness of marriage was gradu- 
ally ripening into a sacrament for the people, yet theories of 
celibacy for the clergy were also gaining ground; and we have 
the anomaly of a church sanctifying marriage on the one hand 
and yet regarding it as defilement on the other. 

The church conception was that marriage is a sacrament and 
80 indissoluble, and yet is a general remedy for natural lust from 
which the priest must keep himself. Therefore marriage must 
be made easy for the many, so as not to debar men from a holy 
mystery; and it must be celebrated by the church theoretically, 
which alone can take cognizance of the sacrament. Still the 
paradox survived that theoretical church control of even a sacra- 
ment could not stem the tide of Roman law, Teutonic custom, 
and the sacramental nature of the act itself. Hence, theological 
subtlety was forced, in the interest of so sacred a sacrament, to 
take this position: that any man and woman who declared that 
they took each other for husband and wife, in words of the 
Present tense, were validly married, with or without the church 
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— married in sacramental bonds, even if not followed by married 
union; and since in theory it is a real marriage, it is necessarily 
sacramental and so indissoluble. Such marriages have, until 
comparatively recent times, stood even in ecclesiastical courts, as 
against subsequent and regular ceremonies. The results of all 
this were serious: there was a great amount of confusion as to 
just what the “present tense” might mean; the marriage of 
mere children took place; clandestine marriages without parental 
consent grew in numbers ; generally no parish registers, till 1538, 
were in general use, nor could be reliable; the banns were nomi- 
nally required as early as the fifth century, but they were in little 
use. Of civil record there was in England only this inadequate 
church record until 1836, when the present civil regulation came 
into use. 

But the Catholic theory of the holiness of matrimony was still 
further complicated by the church doctrine of forbidden degrees. 
For a time prohibition of marriage was extended to the seventh 
degree of consanguinity. Even yet the abolition of the perennial 
“deceased wife’s sister” bill has not successfully passed the 
House of Lords in our own day. The apparent inconsistency of 
making matrimony easy as the entrance to a sacrament, and yet 
so debarring its portals by forbidden degrees, came probably 
from the dread of the church fathers lest a sacrament be defiled 
by an approach to incest. 

But it was the resultant social confusion of such theories and 
practice, fully as much as any theoretical position, that caused 
such a recoil at the time of the Reformation. The modern break 
with the sacramental theory of marriage is extreme and peril- 
ous, but historically it had causes which lay deep in the social 
confusions and inconsistencies resulting from the medieval ex- 
perience of the Roman church. Luther at first accepted the 
Catholic dogma of the marriage sacrament, but later he came 
to regard marriage as a mere “temporal worldly business f 
which does not concern the church, and is to be left to the city 
or state. Other eminent leaders of the Reformation went even 
further than Luther in rejecting the Catholic position. Still for 
some time in Germany marriage continued to be exclusively 
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celebrated by the church. Gradually there grew up the permis- 
sibility of marriage as also a civil ceremony. 

But the recoil from the sacramental theory was less marked in 
England than in Germany. Hence the Puritan attitude in the 
next century under Cromwell and later in New England came 
asa very extreme recoil from even the English Protestant Church 
theory. 

The legislation of the brief period of the Commonwealth is 
notable not only from its effect ultimately upon English legislation, 
but especially from its effect upon early New England custom. 
Under Cromwell’s Civil Marriage Act of 1653, an obligatory civil 
ceremony before a justice of the peace is prescribed, with publi- 
cation of banns, and parish register certificate. The clergy were 
deprived of jurisdiction at all. The ceremony was merely an 
expression of mutual consent, accompanied by the taking of 
hands (the old hand-festing) ; but the use of the ring is not per- 
mitted. It was, moreover, to be self-marriage: “I, A. B., do here 
in the presence of God the searcher of hearts take thee, C. D., to 
my wedded wife,” etc. That was all, and everything else was 
forbidden by law. It is interesting to note that previous to Crom- 
well’s time, by sixty years, the provinces of Holland and West 
Friesland had established a civil marriage custom, which, how- 
ever, only became a law of the States General in 1656, or three 
years after the appearance of the English statute. This is im- 
portant to remember, because the Pilgrim Fathers came imme- 
diately from Holland, and probably brought with them to New 
England the Dutch custom, which later became law in Holland 
and statute in England. 

It is interesting also, and very notable, that though Cromwell 
made these laws as to matriage, he made no legislation as to di- 
vorce, even although Milton, his secretary, was at that time 
writing what is perhaps the most extreme document in the Eng- 
lish language for laxity on that subject, and has had great in- 
fluence in modern times. 

After the Reformation the old order was restored, but gradu- 
ally civil registration and optional religious or civil services came 
to establishment, first by the Hardwicke act in 1753, and later 
by the present law of 1836. ‘Thus,’ says Dr. Howard, “the 
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English marriage ends as it began, in a simple contract; but the 
state has succeeded in imposing upon it the condition of pub- 
licity, a task which the church first attempted, but failed to ac- 
complish.” 

Turning now to our own country, it is a noteworthy fact that 
marriage in the early New England colonies was not only a re- 
pudiation of the Catholic, but even of the English Episcopal ideas 
and customs of the past. Practically for a while “ the congrega- 
tion and the town meeting were one and the same, but authority 
in marriage was exercised in the name of the lay township, and 
not in that of the church.” Anticipating Cromwell’s law of 1653, 
marriage was declared to be not a sacramental but a civil con- 
tract, in-which the intervention of a minister was unnecessary 
and out of place. Governor Hutchinson said, “I suppose there 
had been no instance of a marriage in England lawfully cele- 
brated by a layman, at the time the Puritans left.” “TI believe 
also,” he says, “that there was no instance of marriage by a 
clergyman after they arrived, during the time of their charter.” 
The minister did sometimes preach on such occasions, but he 
could not officiate. Instances of forbidding even preaching are 
on record. Edward Winslow in 1634, when in England, was 
imprisoned in the Fleet for four months for his lay marriage 
services in Massachusetts. At first this civil marriage was by 
custom, and not by law. The first statute requiring it and for- 
bidding any other was in 1646 in Massachusetts, 1650 in Con- 
necticut, 1671 in Plymouth. The law and custom began to be 
violated occasionally during the period of the royal governors. 
The first marriage performed by prayer book took place in 1686. 
This was the turning point, though it was as late as 1733 in Rhode 
Island before a minister could officiate. On the other hand, it 
was not until 1794 that lay celebration was permitted in Vir- 
ginia— only church services were allowed. It is, however, @ 
remarkable fact that as early as 1664, in New York colony, op- 
tional religious or civil marriage was established. In Pennsyl- 
vania under Quaker régime, where theoretically, according to 
George Fox, “we marry none, but are only witnesses of it,” 
people married themselves before the regular church meeting. 
Only since 1885 has Pennsylvania required even license, and this 
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has been the only change in the marriage law of that state since 
1730. 

We thus see from what variant law and custom, in the colo- 
nies, our marriage procedures have come, and how complicated in 
theory and service is our heritage from the early days of our 
American life. It is of importance, however, to carry on further 
the growth and the confusion of this blended civil and ecclesias- 
tical function. Nowhere else than in Dr. Howard’s book is it 
possible to get at widely scattered data in law and custom of in- 
terest to ministers as celebrants of this vital bond. And even in 
this voluminous work it is a difficult task to get at the more 
salient facts. The other source of information most reliable is 
the invaluable report of the Commission of Labor on Marriage 
and Divorce in 1889. The reports of Dr. Dike are also of highest 
value as giving account of changes in legislation from year to 
year. Let us particularize certain points. 

As to the celebrants of marriage: In early New England mar- 
riage was allowed only to settled ministers in their respective 
towns, while justices could marry in all the county. Gradually 
marriage was allowed to ministers in the county (Connecticut, 
1783), later in the state, and today Dr. Howard is our authority 
that only Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Vermont confine 
this right to ministers dwelling within the state. Louisiana grants 
full privilege “to any clergyman or priest whether a citizen of 
the United States or not.” In early colonial days proof of or- 
dination, by filing of credentials, was often demanded. In some 
southern states a bond was required. Both these conditions are 
still enforced in the statutes of Kentucky, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Rhode Island has a careful system of local registra- 
tion of legal ministerial celebrants. In two New England states 
a minister must secure a commission from the governor. In Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Nevada, and Arkansas he must file his cre- 
dentials with the proper county officers and receive a certificate. 
Ohio requires a ministerial license from the county judge of 
probate. Licentiates may marry in Maine; and licentiates, if 
regular supplies over a church, may marry in Connecticut. But 
in most states there are few precautions by statute regarding 
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ministerial officials. We thus see how variant and lax and with- 
out careful jurisdiction this important function is left. 

The same may be said regarding civil celebrants. Originally, 
as we have seen, in New England marriage was only legal before 
a justice of the peace or other magistrate, and the officer offi- 
ciating was confined to his town or county. Today in twenty-two 
states the civil officer is confined to his own county or district. 
In all other states he may act anywhere in the state. In Massa- 
chusetts (by law of 1899) only such a limited number of justices 
of the peace can act as are especially designated by the governor's 
certificate. In different states, by statute, other civil officers 
may marry. In Rhode Island any justice of the supreme court; 
in Connecticut, for fifty years past, county, superior, and supreme 
justices may do so; in New York aldermen and police justices; 
in Tennessee speakers of the house and senate; in Mississippi, 
county supervisors. 

In contrast with our miscellaneous civil procedure in the 
United States, it is to be noted that in France all marriages are 
regularly celebrated before the mayor of the commune, and in 
Germany before the registrar of the district. Optional religious 
ceremonies may follow or not. In England, if the marriage is a 
civil one, it takes place before the district registrar, who must 
also be present at Nonconformist weddings, though not at Angli- 
can services. 

As to licenses the custom varies. The early system of banns 
had its rudiments as early as the fifth century ; was sporadically in 
force in medizval times, with little systematic registration, how- 
ever; was enforced in early New England by advertisement in 
church or prayer meeting, on training days, or by posting declara- 
tion on the town signpost. Gradually this all passed into the 
modern system of registration and license. There were banns 
of some sort in Connecticut till 1854, in Maine till 1858, and in 
Vermont up to 1864. The dual system of either banns or license 
survives today in Maryland, Georgia, Delaware, and Ohio. But, 
on the other hand, neither banns nor licenses have been required 
in New York state during the last century, but anyone conducting 
the service is authorized to identify the persons under oath, and 
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a certificate may be given by the minister on request. Generally 
speaking, there is no formal affidavit from the parties required, 
except at the discretion of the civil registrating officer. Then, 
too, the place of licensure varies in different states. In some 
cases it is procured in the place of the bride’s residence; in others, 
in the place of marriage; in others, where either lives. And the 
license is also returnable in some states not even to the place of 
issue. 

Again, no definite term of residence is required for marriage 
in most of the states, and even no interval between the certificate 
and celebration, except in Maine and Wisconsin, where five days’ 
interval is required, and in New Jersey, where a small delay is 
required for nonresidents. Dr. Howard finds that “in no in- 
stance has any definite law yet been made to prevent the clandes- 
tine marriage, outside the state, of residents who thus seek to 
evade the requirements of their own laws.” The converse is 
notoriously true that divorces granted in one state are valid in 
others, even though divorce laws are dissimilar. But the laxity 
of the marriage law is less often dwelt upon, and yet could be 
more easily regulated, and is one of the most potent forces in 
fostering hasty marriages, which oftenest lead to divorce. These 
variant state laws as to the ceremony are a fruitful source of 
claudestine marriages, making several “ May Fairs ” and “ Gretna 
Greens ” in this country, to the scandal of the church and the dis- 
grace of the ministry, such as Aberdeen, Ohio ; Greenwich, Conn. ; 
and St. Joseph, Michigan. 

Again, nowhere, excepting by the new law for Porto Rico, is 
there any adequate provision of notice for the filing or trial of 
objections to proposed marriages. 

Again, in the matter of witnesses to a marriage, the highest 
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authority tells us that “only 19 out of the 53 states and terri- 


tories expressly require the presence at the ceremony of even 
one witness, while in a few cases the statutes appear to take their 


presence for granted, without statute.” 

Once more, marriage is complicated by the variant laws as 
to prohibited degrees. Avoiding the innumerable shades of con- 
sanguinity of the earlier Roman Catholic laws, yet there are 
statutes forbidding the marriage of first cousins in New Hamp- 
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shire, Illinois, Kansas, Wyoming, the two Dakotas, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and Oregon. In Connecticut a man could not 
marry a deceased wife’s sister till 1793, and a deceased brother’s 
wife till 1816. In all New England states, marriage with a step- 
parent is forbidden; and in all New England states except Con- 
necticut a man cannot marry his mother-in-law. In the southern 
states generally, marriage between white and colored parties is 
invalid, but in Indiana and Maine also such marriages are illegal 
by statute. In Michigan, on the contrary, such marriages are 
legal by statute, and in other states presumably legal without 
statute. Bigamy is void or voidable by statute in nearly all the 
states except Connecticut, where the laws are silent. Physical 
incapacity voids a marriage in Vermont, and idiocy in Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. Connecticut was 
the first state to prevent the marriage of an epileptic under the 
age of 45, followed lately by Kansas and Minnesota. Michigan 
forbids the marriage of one affected by certain forms of syphilis, 
forcing physicians to testify if called, and requiring examination 
of proposed parties if demanded. 

Once more, while the age below which parental consent must 
be obtained is quite generally fixed at 21 and 18, yet the other 
sort of “age of consent,” below which a person may not be re- 
sponsible for sexual vice, designed to protect young women, has 
been variant and cruel to the last degree. Up to 1885, when Mr. 
Stead made his disclosures about vice in London, 12 years was 
the common law age of consent in most of our states. After 
these disclosures it was raised to 16 in England, and it has been 
raised in this country in many states. In Delaware it had been as 
low as 7 years, and in Massachusetts as low as 10; but it has been 
raised in 12 states to 18, in 22 to 16, one still keeping it at Io. 

But one of the chief obstacles in the way of securing a proper 
social control of marriage is the difference of view regarding 
the validity of so-called common law marriages, 7. e., marriage 
by habitual living together without following legal requirements. 
It is not generally known that most of our marriage statutes are 
directory and not mandatory. Just as in earlier Roman Catholic 
history, so now, statute laws find the same difficulty between 
validity and legality. In 1809 Chancellor Kent made his famous 
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argument upholding the validity of common law marriages. This 
judgment held in New York until 1901. This new statute of 
New York is noteworthy, for self-marriage and common law 
cohabitation had been recognized in that state up to two years 
ago. The view of Chancellor Kent was accepted by Justice Reeve 
of Connecticut, by Judge Greenleaf, and by Judge Cooley of 
Michigan. Judicial decisions have practically made these mar- 
riages valid in nine other states, where no statutes exist to the 
contrary. But the two eminent jurists, Parsons and Cook, have 
taken strong views to the contrary. A few states have a nullify- 
ing clause declaring by statute such marriages invalid. Without 
enumerating the states, we find that different commonwealths are 
thus subject to two utterly different theories in judicial decisions, 
some holding that common law marriages are valid, whatever the 
statute (and this position has more than once received the sanc- 
tion of the United States Supreme Court); others holding that 
statute requiring certain marriage procedure supersedes the com- 
mon law, even if it does not nominally nullify it. This latter 
position is taken by many states — notably Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire, and six southern and five middle states. 
But California, Utah, New York, and Porto Rico have gone fur- 
ther and nullified common law by statute. The present status of 
this century-long controversy is this: 35 states leave this matter 
practically an open question; 18 have repudiated or are soon 
likely to legislate against the common law marriage, some by 
judicial decree and some by statute. The New York and Porto 
Rico procedures are most recent and notable. It is evident that, 
upon the whole, history supports the legal decisions validating 
such marriages, and that the only course to uproot them is by 
mandatory statute or by express nullification. 

The purpose of this essay is to show what conflicting historical 
theories and practices lie back of this vital function which today 
is so largely in the hands of the ministry. The whole subject 
of divorce is a separate and yet correlate study, capable of a 
similar historical treatment. But the limits of this paper oblige 
us to leave a vital half of the topic untouched. But the subject 
of divorce is more familiar than that of marriage, because so 
often discussed today. And yet divorce is only one of the things 
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affecting marriage, and at its latter end, while we overlook many 
other causes which we have been considering, which in theory, 
custom, and statute affect it chiefly in its inception, where the 
church and the ministry have more influence. 

We have seen that church and state, together or separately, 
have both been grappling with the problems of marriage. It 
is evident that the social control of marriage under the Roman 
Catholic theory of sacrament and indissolubility has been a diff- 
cult thing. We know also into what riot of marriage procedure 
and divorce alike the social control of Protestant America has 
run. But whatever the statute, we maintain that the Christian 
church has an immense responsibility in its highest standards of 
marriage, both in theory and practice, and so incidentally in its 
control of divorce, certainly within its own communion, and in 
its testimony as to whom its officers shall or shall not marry. 
We hold that for members of the Christian church, our standard 
must be, as far as we are concerned, the spirit and letter of 
Christ’s words, based upon his personal authority. This posi- 
tion, we think, is exegetically unmistakable as to the strictness of 
our Lord’s teaching on divorce, and so on permissible marriage. 
Great but slow progress, both on marriage and divorce, has been 
made, and Christian public opinion is forming fast of late on 
these vital issues. But after all, while America leads the world, 
with the exception of Japan, in the frequency, lightness, and pro- 
portion of divorce, yet it also leads the world, without exception, 
in the carelessness, variety, and multiform procedure in mar- 
riage. The evils of divorce are tremendous ; but back of that evil 
lies the nearer, more pressing, and to us more responsible and 
controllable evil of lax theory and official carelessness in the 


marriage bond and ceremony. Till church and state better guard 
the inception of the sacred compact, they cannot hope to deal 
wisely and effectively with the easy and frequent breaking of 


vows so lightly taken. 
ALEXANDER Ross MERRIAM. 


Hartford, Conn. 
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It might be difficult to name any one more competent than Bishop Ryle 
to advise the church as to the Higher Criticism. His volume On Holy 
Scripture and Criticism is not a formal treatise on the subject of criticism, 
but simply a collection of addresses delivered at different times during the 
past fifteen years. Together they present a simple, manly defense of Old 
Testament criticism in its general aspects. Bishop Ryle pleads as one 
who knows his subject thoroughly and also as one whose reverence for the 
Bible is sincere and deep. To those familiar with modern Biblical study 
this book says nothing new. To others who may be troubled over these 
newer views the words of Bishop Ryle may be commended as sound and 
helpful. (Macmillan, pp. 187. $1.75.) E. E. N. 


What is the Bible? Mr. J. A. Ruth attempts to tell us in a little 
volume of less than two hundred pages. But these pages are occupied 
chiefly in telling us what the Bible is not. He does indeed spare two 
pages for the positive side of the great teachings of the prophets con- 
cerning Jehovah. For the rest the book tells us that the Bible is not the 
Word of God in any special sense, that it is full of contradictions, that 
there are no real prophecies, that the whole history and idea of the Canon 
is full of error and contradiction, and that the simple solution of the 
whole matter is just to “stop teaching error and teach only truth.” We 
can only wonder why the author thinks the great body of Christian min- 
isters and teachers are either ignorant or dishonest in regard to the 
difficulties, problems, and duties he mentions. The book is well meant, 
but altogether warped and prejudiced, dealing to a great extent with 
matters about which the author evidently knows very little. (Open Court 
Co., pp. 172. 75 cts.) E. E. N. 


Every earnest effort to impress the Bible story upon young minds in 
a helpful way should receive only encouragement. The old-fashioned 
way was that of reading the Bible itself to children, or getting them to 
tead it for themselves, and many still think that no better way has yet 
been discovered. Others would resort to a paraphrase of the Bible, and 
in favor of such a method much may be said. Prof. Mary W. Bronson 
of the Pennsylvania College for Women is the author of such a paraphrase. 
The first volume of her The Old Testament Story covers the Patriarchal 
Age. For ourselves we must confess, after reading this revised and 
edited Genesis, that we prefer the Bible just as it is. Putting aside such 
a merely individual preference we commend this book as likely to be of 
gteat help where children of a certain age, disposition, and (lack of) 
Previous training are to be dealt with. If children for one reason or 
other fail to get the Bible itself, this may prove of service in leading them 
to the Bible. (Wilde, pp. 106. 75 cts.) E. E. N. 
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The series of Bible Class Primers, edited by Principal Salmond of 
Aberdeen, is on the whole a most excellent series of little handbooks, 
The number recently added, entitled Eli, Samuel, and Saul, a Transition 
Chapter in Israelitish History falls somewhat below the standard. It 
fails to throw light on the rather intricate and perplexing record of I 
Samuel, using the Biblical material more as a basis for moralizing than 
as a source for history. A modern Bible class needs to be helped to solve 
the puzzles ‘of the record as it stands and a Bible Class Primer should be 
helpful in these respects as well as in others. This little book might have 
been more scientific in its method and still just as fruitful in moral sug- 
gestiveness. (Imported by Scribners, pp. 104. 20 cts. net.) E. E. N, 


There is something of Matthew Arnold’s light-hearted tackling of 
Isaiah in Professor Genung’s excursions into Hebrew exegesis. The 
profane used to say that Job with the end of his book was not at the end 
of his troubles; he had still to take his chances with the commentators, 
Professor Genung would probably object to both “exegesis” and “com- 
mentator,” cumbrous and learned words belonging to a dry-as-dust method. 
Yet, whatever he may urge in favor of a “constructive” as opposed to a 
“critical” mode of approach to a work of literature, there is no getting 
away from the necessity of reading, accurately rendering, and clearly 
explaining its text. Some linguistic knowledge is needed as well as 
esthetic feeling and philosophic grasp. It is a pity, then, that these 
necessities have to be emphasized in speaking of his Words of Koheleth. 
They are “translated anew, divided according to their logical cleavage, 
and accompanied with a study of their literary and spiritual values and a 
running commentary.” The elements thus stated vary in value and im- 
prove steadily as they recede from the text. Thus it would have been 
much better for Professor Genung’s credit as a Hebraist if he had dropped 
all idea of retranslating —to which, to speak frankly, he is evidently 
unequal—and had used as a basis some reputed English version or, 
perhaps better, have turned into English the German version of the elder 
Delitzsch, a master of this type of Hebrew. As it is, he will give great 
delight to the “critics” whom he scores. Siegfried, were Siegfried still 
with us, would rejoice that his enemy had written a book, which, still 
better, was a translation. This weakness extends of necessity into the 
commentary on the side which looks to the text. On the side of free 
meditation and suggestive quotation and parallel there are many passages 
full of point. Yet it is to Professor Genung’s credit that in spite of his 
plain lack of Hebrew he has a feeling for that crisp elegance of Qoheleth’s 
style which charmed Renan. Of the introductory study it must be con- 
fessed that it would be much better and clearer if it were a quarter of its 
length. Fortunately it is laced down the side with little inset abstracts 
which make much skipping possible. But apart from this question of 
bulk the study is really good. The spirit of Qoheleth has been caught, 
and his broad attitudes towards the world. His gospel of work and his 
determination to take life, use it, and make the best of it are well de- 
veloped, if with a somewhat too modern tone. Professor Genung, unfor- 
tunately, holds to “eternity” in the heart of man, and does not see, as 
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some are coming to do now, that it is an ordinary error for “labor” — 
he‘amal. Perhaps still more unfortunately he clings to “ Remember thy 
creator.” The context has not shown him that here it is “thy fountain,” 
and that the idea is that of Proverbs v, 15-18. This has wide conse- 
quences; for the side of Qoheleth’s thought which Professor Genung least 
understands is that looking towards God. That attitude which sees in God 
the oriental despot who must be studied, obeyed, and feared has remained 
sealed to him. Job had risen in rebelling against this conception and would 
have nothing of the Being whom it represented; Qoheleth saw it as 
clearly as Job and tells us to make the best of it. Finally, that the book 
is a single whole and no patchwork the present reviewer thoroughly agrees. 
But no perversity of exegesis can make viii, 10-14, rhyme. A gloss of some 
kind is hidden there, and the passage must be obelized. (Houghton, 
Mifflin, pp. xvi, 362. $1.25.) D. B. M. 





















Everyone interested in early English literature will welcome the publi- 
cation of the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospels of Matthew and John 
in handy form and withal most carefully edited. The volume containing 
the Gospel of John is well annotated and furnished with a glossary. 
Prof. James W. Bright of Johns Hopkins University, the editor, is to be 
complimented on the scholarly character of his work. These neat little 
volumes should find their way into many private libraries. (Heath & . 
Co., John, pp. xxxix, 260, 60 cts.; Matthew, pp. 147, 40 cts.) E. E. N. fl 













A. C. Gaebelein has attempted to expound the Gospel of Matthew (*) 
in the interests of a crusade against higher criticism and a championship 
of an allegorical interpretation. His point of departure is the firm con- 
viction that this Gospel was the first written of all the Gospels, as such 
contains the beginnings of the new dispensation and is so thoroughly 
based on what he calls “the dispensational truths concerning the Jews, 
the Gentiles, and the Church of God,” that no one however “learned or 
devoted” who does not hold these truths can expect to understand it. 

From this it is not difficult to understand that the contents of the 
Gospel are portrayed, not only in a spirit of overstrained typology, but 
that this typology is made to do constant service for the propaganda of 
an exaggerated millenarianism. 

The present book is designated Vol. I, and extends to Ch. xiii of the 
Gospel. It might not be an overwhelming loss if Vol. II were long de- 
layed — or never issued. 

In a wholly different spirit Professor W. G. Jordan of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada, has given us an exposition of Paul’s Gospel to 
the Philippians (7). He is not in sympathy with the over-subjective 
criticism represented by the advanced scholars of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica, but he recognizes that no criticism can commend itself to scholar- 
ship that is not regulated by the laws of critical science, and that even a 
homiletical exposition such as he attempts in his book must have beneath 
it a criticism that is from this point of view sound and true. What he 
has done has been done in the belief that “the one constant need of the 
ministry and the church is the revival and continuance of intelligent ex- 
Pository preaching.” : 
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We quite agree with him and are not hesitant in the estimate of his 
work as a real contribution to the interpretation of the apostle’s thought 
in this letter. 

Naturally one’s attention is attracted chiefly to the author’s handling 
of the supremely personal third chapter of the Epistle (Chs. XVII-XXIV), 
There is not likely to be any disappointment to one who reads it thought- 
fully — even less to one who goes over his treatment of the Christological 
parts of the much-debated second chapter (Chs. X-XVI). In both 
chapters he has done the apostle full justice and has placed his readers 
under obligation for much that is stimulating to the better spiritual things 
within them (*). 

(*) Gospel Publishing House, pp. 304. $1.00: (*) The Philipian Gospel. 
Revell, pp. 292. $1.25.) M. W. J. 


Rev. J. C. Gray and Rev. C. S. Carey have prepared as a companion to 
The Class and the Desk (New Testament Series — Gospels and Acts), 
another volume under the same general title, but devoted to the Epistles. 
Both volumes constitute a manual for Sunday-school teachers and for 
preachers, and will doubtless prove of service to those who use them as 
helps to honest study of the Scriptures. (Am. Tract Society, pp. iv, 282. 
Price 50 cts.) M. W. J- 


The manifold form under which the life of Christ may be treated is 
inexhaustible. Dr. John Smith has produced a readable book on The 
Magnetism of Christ, the same being the Duff Lectures on Evangelistic 
Theology, delivered in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen in 1893-4. 
Our author aims to give us a study of our Lord’s missionary methods. 
After sketching the world in which Jesus came he describes the earliest 
movements of Christ’s ministry, and then speaks of the distinctive method 
of Jesus. Lecture IV is devoted to the Magnetism of Christ, and the fol- 
lowing to the lines of His aggressive activity. The subsequent lectures 
endeavor to bring out the aim, method, and manner of our Lord’s work 
in the world. We frankly confess that the book is a disappointment. It 
lacks progress and definiteness of treatment. Dr. Smith is scarcely any 
farther along at the end of the sixth chapter than at the end of the second. 
He treats all phases of his subject in almost every chapter. We should 
prefer a more systematic and thoroughgoing handling of the sources. 
Our author does not seem to have carefully collated the sources before 
beginning his work. The spirit and aim of Dr. Smith are excellent, but 


he falls short in handling his theme. (Armstrong, pp. 336. $1.50). 
E. K. M. 


The Ethical Teaching of Jesus, from the pen of Dr. Briggs, is a char- 
acteristic work. It is mostly a mass of details. It is handled in a lifeless 
sort of way. There is a curious mingling of liberty and reverence in 
handling Scripture. The treatise is esteemed by its author as a great 
boon. One of its most prevalent marks is assertiveness. Scripture is 
molded over into strophic forms. Conjectural textual emendation is 
lavishly indulged; in thirty-five instances cited passages are introduced by 
the statement that their original form was “ probably” or “ doubtless,” of 
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“somewhat”? as follows. Contemporary literature, excepting books by 
the author himself, is all but totally ignored. Only Resch and Grenfell and 
Hunt have the honor of any mention. 

Touching its most important contribution in the author’s view, it seems 
strange to observe that it interprets the most elevated and essential teach- 
ing of Jesus to be such a view of Love as to deem it “ free,” “superero- 
gatory,” a “counsel of perfection.” One wonders whether Dr. Briggs 
would apply these terms to the love of Christ. Then one wonders how 
Dr. Briggs conceives a disciple’s love to be related to his Lord’s. And, 
finally, one wonders how Dr. Briggs explains in this connection the argu- 
ment for forgiveness in Luke 11:4. (Scribner, pp. 293. $1.50 net.) 
Cc. So Bs 


























To chronicle the appearance of a book and the death of the author is 
always a melancholy task. The death of Professor Goodspeed is a loss 
to American historical scholarship, —a loss which is all the more evident 
upon the examination of his History of the Ancient World. The book 
was prepared more especially for high schools and academies, but it will 
be useful as a hand book to the general reader. Our author divides his Hh) 
subject into three great heads: The Eastern Empires, the Greek Empires, i 
and the Empire of Rome. The first division is rather scantily treated, Hi 
covering but sixty pages. However, the treatment is clear and the maps 
and helps numerous, so that one gets a definite conception of the trend of 
things in each country brought under survey. Some 250 pages are de- 
voted to the Greek Empires, and this portion of the book is very sugges- 
tive in its method of treatment. The maps and charts and cuts add 
greatly to the elucidation of the history. The Empire of Rome is sketched 
from B.C. 200 to the time of Charlemagne. Our author shows himself 
even more at home in this field than in Grecian history. We would com- 
thend the work as an admirable sketch of the history of the ancient world. 
A good bibliography, and notes on the illustrations, together with a full 


index, complete the volume. (Scribner, pp. 483. $1.50 net.) E. K. M. i 
E. K. M. 



















A new work from the pen of Professor Ramsay is always welcome. 
His Letters to the Seven Churches of Asia is doubly so. The subject is in 
many respects an obscure one, and no man is better fitted to treat it than 
Professor Ramsay. The first five chapters treat of writing, travel, letters 
among the early Christians, including the Letters to the Seven Churches 
and their relation to contemporary Christian books. Professor Ramsay 
then discusses the symbolism of the Seven Letters, the authority of the 
author, and the education of St. John. He next takes up the question of 
the Flavian persecution, the Asian imperial religion, and the Greek and 
Asiatic spirit prevailing in the West Asian cities. This indicates our au- 
thor’s approach to his main subject. After the discussion of certain other 
points, he deals with Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, and the other Seven 
Churches, giving two chapters to each city and church. The archeological 
and historical matter contained in this part of the book, as well as in the 
earlier chapters, is of great interest and value. Dr. Ramsay does not 
allow himself to get tangled up in his effort to interpret the Book of 
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Revelations. He keeps a well-balanced mind. The book “neither found 
him crazy, nor made him so.” We commend the volume most highly for 
its scholarship and its practical usefulness. (Armstrong, pp. 446. $3.50 
net. ) EK. 6 


The geography of the Holy Land is of perennial interest and just now 
is a subject of frequent treatment. The time, however, is passed by for 
the publication of anything but a book that is up-to-date. The Historical 
Geography of Bible Lands by John B. Calkin falls far short of present-day 
scholarship. One has only to turn to the maps to discover this fact, 
The plan is an ambitious one, covering not only Palestine proper, but all 
Syria, as well as Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Rome. The volume is 
supplemented also by a historic outline from Abraham to the Apostle 
Paul. The treatment in this part of the work is along traditional lines, 
and the part descriptive of the geography of the various lands is likewise de- 
fective. The volume may well be placed on the shelf as already antiquated. 
(Westminster Press. $1.00 net.) E. K. M. 


Mr. H. Valentine Geere has enjoyed special opportunities for studying 
life in the Orient. In 1895 he was appointed surveyor on the staff of the 
Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania. He proceeded 
at once to Baghdad and thence to the ruins of Nippur; but almost immedi- 
ately after his arrival hostilities broke out among the Arabs which forced 
Mr. Haynes, the director of the expedition, to abandon excavation for the 
present. Mr. Geere then joined Prof. Flinders Petrie in Egypt and as- 
sisted him in his excavations during the years 1896 and 1897. In 1808 the 
University of Pennsylvania again began operations at Nippur, and Mr. 
Geere was once more associated with the staff. He was taken down with 
typhoid fever on his arrival at Baghdad, but subsequently was able to work 
with the expedition. His book entitled By Nile and Euphrates is a record 
of his adventures and experiences and of the discoveries made in Egypt 
and Babylonia during the four years from 1895 to 1898. The book is well 
written, and gives a vivid conception of life in Babylonia and Egypt and 
of the daily experiences of the explorer in these countries. The contrast 
between the peaceful and settled conditions in Egypt and the disturbed and 
dangerous conditions in Babylonia brings out in the clearest way the 
beneficial effects of British rule in Egypt. In Egypt there is no difficulty 
in getting permission to dig; no trouble with government officials; no 
danger of attack from the natives; and the result is that exploration in 
that country has been reduced to a fine art. In Babylonia, on the other 
hand, the would-be explorer must work for years in order to get a firman 
from the Turkish government, is exposed to constant treachery and ex- 
tortion on the part of officials, and is in danger of his life from the attacks 
of the wandering Bedawin. The result is that Babylonian exploration has 
not been reduced to any such system and has not yielded such satisfactory 
results as work that has been carried on in Egypt. This book is to be 
recommended both as an unusually interesting narrative of travel and as a 
scientific description of modern methods of exploration. (Imported by 
Scribner, pp. 355. $3.50 net) Ly Bick 
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The title of Professor George A. Barton’s Year’s Wandering in Bible 
Lands is rather misleading. The book consists of a sketch of an Oriental 
trip, starting from Montreal and going via Oxford, Paris, Vienna, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, etc. From Corinth Dr. Barton goes to Asia Minor, 
thence to Damascus, Baalbec, and enters Palestine at Jaffa. A week in 
Jerusalem, with trips to Bethlehem, Hebron, the Jordan, and beyond, as 
well as to Samaria and Galilee, comprises the wanderings in Biblical 
lands. The remainder of the book describes a voyage to Cairo, Luxor, 
and Alexandria, and the return home via Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan, Switzerland, and Boston. The volume consists of 
letters descriptive of travels and experiences written to friends at home. 
It need not be said that Dr. Barton is a careful observer, and records his 
experiences and observations in an interesting and accurate manner. The 
book is a good example of its class, is furnished with numerous cuts, and 
will be found both entertaining and instructive. (Ferris & Leach, Phila., 
pp. 276. $2.00 net.) E. K.M 


English Church History from the Death of Archbishop Parker to the 
Death of King Charles I is the subject of four lectures by Rev. Alfred 
Plummer. The titles of the lectures are: I. Counter-Reformation and 
Ultra-Reformation. II. The Wise Fool in Church and State. III. 
Development of Despotism in Church and State. IV. Downfall of 
Episcopacy and Monarchy. These lectures were delivered before different 
popular audiences and do not attempt to add anything to our knowledge 
of the subjects treated. They are written from the standpoint of an Eng- 
lish Church-man who regards the Puritan Movement as an Ultra-Refor- 
mation and therefore a mistake. The conception of Puritanism through- 
out the work is the ordinary but erroneous one that it was narrow and 
intolerant and nothing else. There is no appreciation of the value of 
Calvinism. Emphasis is laid on its more repellant features. Charles I 
was guilty of many mistakes, but he died as “the martyr of the people.” 
The book is an interesting presentation of the history of an important 
period by one who regards the English Established Church as desirable. 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. X, 179. $1.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 





Pollard’s Thomas Cranmer in the “Heroes of the Reformation” 
Series is a careful study from the sources, especially the English state 
papers of the period. Professor Pollard was on familiar ground when he 
wrote the book because of his previous work in English History in this 
same period. It is not only a good life of Cranmer, but presents the 
movement, as a whole, in which Cranmer stands next to Henry VIII. 
Cranmer did not display the heroic qualities of Ridley and Latimer, but 
wag more human in his shrinking from pain and death. His closing 
hours brought out his latent heroism. His great influence on the future 
of the English Church is well presented in this work. It is one of the best 
books in a valuable series. (Putnam, pp. xv, 399.) Cc. M. G. 


As this year is the quadricentennial of the birth of John Knox, any 
work relating to Presbyterianism is of interest. Beveridge’s A Short 
History of the Westminster Assembly is timely also because of present 
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conditions in Scotland. It is a careful study of the most important re- 
ligious gathering of the seventeenth century. The author in ten we!’ 
written chapters gives us an interesting and scholarly presentation of the 
history of the period and of the Assembly. He makes it clear that the 
men who composed the Assembly were men of high grade. There is also 
a careful analysis of the work accomplished. The appendix contains 
several important documents. It is altogether a commendable work, 
(Imported by Scribner, pp. xiv, 169. $1.00 net.) C Me 


Mr. Robert E. Speer’s two-volume work on Missions and Modern 
History is a valuable addition both to the literature of Missions and of 
History. The scope of the two volumes is indicated by the titles of the 
chapters. I. The Tai-ping Rebellion. II. The Indian Mutiny. IIL 
The Religion of the Bab. IV. The Emancipation of Latin America. V. 
The Development of Africa. VI. The Reform Movement in Hinduism. 
VII. The Tong Hak Insurrection. VIII. The Transformation of 
Japan. IX. The Armenian Massacres. X. The Going of the Spaniard. 
XI. The Boxer Uprising. XII. The Coming of the Slav. XIII. Mis- 
sions and the World Movement. These subjects are some with which 
there is little familiarity, but our increasing contact with the East makes 
a knowledge of them desirable. They are all topics of present interest 
and a study of these chapters will make clear many points which at present 
are puzzling to those who are interested in Oriental affairs. They present 
a view of world-wide movements. They give us an illustration of the 
value and need of missionary work. In them we see some of the problems 
which are before the missionary. Some of these subjects were first pre- 
sented in an abbreviated form at various institutions of learning. All who 
had the good fortune to hear them will be glad to have them now ina 
permanent form. They are written in Mr. Speer’s earnest and convincing 
style, and give evidence of much research and study. We hope for other 
volumes of the same kind. (Revell, pp. 714. $4.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 


Two books on Japan which may be read together with great advantage 
are Prof. G. W. Knox’s Japanese Life in Town and Country (*) and Dr. 
W. E. Griffis’s Dux Christus (*). Dr. Griffis has far the advantage in 
length and priority of residence in Japan, and his statements and descrip- 
tions have a more personal basis than those of Prof. Knox. He can truly 
say of the early days, Quorum pars magna fui. On the other hand, his 
object, to give an outline study of Japan for mission courses and his 
somewhat rapid style betray him from time to time into inadvertencies. 
Thus, on page 30, the Ainus are said to be “probably a fragment of the 
Aryan or Caucasian race,” and “white men”; on page 33, however, “they 
are kinsmen by blood, ideas, customs, and worship” with the ancient 
Japanese. Again, on pages 73 ff. the story of Commodore Perry’s squad- 
ron, “the peaceful armada” is told; but there is no word of the threats 
and display of overwhelming force with which this peaceful armada 
accomplished its object. Nevertheless, all in all, his book is most full, 
suggestive, and readable. There are good chronological tables, biblio- 
graphies, and illustrative extracts. Prof. Knox’s book is written by 4 
returned missionary, but not as a mission manual. Yet in its tone and 
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spirit it admirably complements Dr. Griffiss more didactic treatment. 
Through wider space, and also through a certain broader, more appre- 
ciative attitude, the people, as a people, in all its strength and weakness 
is “staged” with admirable art. What they feel and think, too, in re- 
ligion and philosophy is made more real. There is no blinking of the 
disagreeable, the unhealthy or the degraded, but there is a true perception 
of them as parts in a whole, of how they came and what purpose they 
serve. The nineteen illustrations are good, but the map is only fair. 
((‘) Putnam, pp. xiv, 276. $1.20. (*) Macmillan, pp. xiv, 296. 50 cts.) 
D. B. M. 



















Mr. Compton’s Indian Life in Town and Country is the first volume 
in a series on “Our Asiatic Neighbors” under the general editorship of 
William H. Dawson. The plan of this series is the same as that of the 
series entitled “Our European Neighbors,” namely: to give a brief, popular 
account of the leading characteristics of life in different countries of the 
world. Most of the books on life in India come from the hands of mis- 
sionaries, and while they are accurate in their information, they are apt 
to disclose a somewhat one-sided point of view. Mr. Compton has lived 
many years in the country as a tea-cultivator; he has had all the experience 
of a missionary, but under different circumstances, so that his book 
presents much that is not found in the ordinary descriptions of Indian 
life. Two-thirds of the volume are devoted to the life of the natives and 
the remaining third to the life of the European residents. The method 
of treatment is to give a series of sketches of different kinds of people. 
There is no logical classification of material, and the discussion is by no 
means exhaustive. The subjects selected, however, are characteristic, 
and they are handled with an insight and cleverness that is unusual. 
Such familiar subjects as caste, ryots, native officials, and the status of 
women, receive a new interest under Mr. Compton’s hand. He is a 
brilliant writer, and his book is one of the most readable that I have met 
ina long time. When I had once taken it up I was not able to lay it down 
until I had finished it. On almost all points the author’s judgment is 
sound, but it is open to question whether his opinion of the worthlessness 
of higher education for natives is sustained by the facts. The account of 
European life in India is quite as interesting as that of native life. The 
description of the grades of English society as castes, the civil service 
representing the Brahmins, the military, the warrior caste, the mercantile 
classes representing the laboring caste, and the half-European half-native 
population representing the pariahs, affords opportunity for many amusing 
parallels, and serves to bring out the fact that even western civilization 
is not so free as it generally supposes from the faults that it detects in 
eastern civilization. (Putnam, pp. 271. $1.20 net.) Eo Bk 








































Bishop Edwin Wallace Parker was one of the leading lights in the 
Methodist church. He was born in Vermont and in early life went out 
as a missionary to India, where he remained 41 years in the service, ulti- 
mately being raised to the position of Missionary Bishop of southern 
Asia. The story of his life has many interesting elements. His early 
teligious experiences and conversion are typical of the spiritual life of 
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Methodism in the last generation. His missionary methods are also repre- 
sentative of a particular period in the history of the evangelization of 
India. He was one of the first who attempted the establishment of 
Christian villages in order to meet the problem produced by the expulsion 
of converts from their castes. His failures brought much useful experi- 
ence to the Protestant churches in India. One gains the impression that 
Dr. Parker was a gifted and devoted man, and that in other hands his 
biography might have been interesting; but the author, Mr. J. H. Mess- 
more, of this memoir lacks the ability to select important facts and to 
give picturesqueness to his narrative. The result is that, while the book 


contains much useful information, it is dull reading. This is the more 


to be regretted as it is intended to serve as a missionary text-book for the 
Epworth League. It is to be feared that the young people of the Methodist 
church will not be attracted to the missionary life by this presentation. 
(Eaton & Mains, pp. 333. $1.00 net.) L. Be: 


Harvard University has through the Ingersoll Lectures of Professors 
James and Royce expressed the opinion of two members of its philosophical 
faculty on the subject of Immortality, and now their colleague, Professor 
Hugo Miinsterberg, gives us a little booklet The Eternal Life. A man’s 
opinions on immortality must contain an epitome of his philosophical 
system. It is this that gives to Professor Miinsterberg’s book its quite 
extraordinary interest. It is the same fact that makes discussion of it 
impossible in a narrow compass. The work exhibits admirably a most 
interesting phase of the Teleological Monism which is so characteristic 
of current philosophical speculation. In his result he asserts that we are 
immortal; not as individuals, but as parts of the Absolute. This follows 
from the non-reality of time, space, and causality. Reality is an eternal 
now, to be interpreted in terms of eternal value. Objects have value, 
and hence reality, only as they are the realization of purposes. “The 
identity of purpose and realization expresses the whole significance of the 
will, and as we are will, only identity in the world can have for us ab- 
solute value” (p. 52). Accordingly we see that we must not think of 
eternal life in terms of time. “No endless duration is our goal, but com- 
plete repose in the perfect satisfaction which the will finds when it has 
reached the significance, the influence, and the value at which it is aiming” 
(p. 58). “A personality which has found complete satisfaction of its aims 
has no further possible further intention, and it would be meaningless to 
attach to it externally a supplement of individual existence” (p. 63). 
Some would immediately cry Pantheism! others Nirvana! Both might 
be right. But if so the application of the epithets of historical classifica- 
tion does little to really aid us in the interpretation of the thought of today. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 72. 85 cts. net.) As Bac 


Rev. David Purves in his Life Everlasting gives us some interesting 
“Studies in the Subject of the Future.’ The book is divided into four 
parts, the first bearing the caption The Life Everlasting; the second, The 
Resurrection; the third, The Future Life; the fourth, Immortality in 
Literature. The first after speaking briefly of the life everlasting as fore- 
shadowed in the Old Testament would show that it is brought to light 
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by Christ and rests on the resurrection of Christ. The second part would 
unfold the Christian doctrine of the resurrection, show its relation to 
death, and enforce its ethical significance. The third part treats succes- 
sively of the victory of faith, hope, and love which the Future life holds. 
And the last touches on the attitudes of science, philosophy, and poetry. 
The book is not intended for the scholar, though it is not unscholarly. 
Its purpose is preéminently practical, its general attitude of mind is sane, 
it does not try to demonstrate the undemonstrable. Its purpose is not to 
overwhelm criticism, but to strengthen faith. It is a book that many min- 
isters might well be glad to put in the hands of some whose distant horizon 
seemed clouded. It is one more illustration of the reawakened interest in 
the theme. (Imported by Scribner, pp. x, 265. $1.50 net.) AENG. 





The “Crown Theological Library” has recently added some interesting 
volumes to its list. They represent on the whole what would be called 
the liberal tendency in current religious thought and opinion. M. J. 
Reville of the University of Paris, the well-known student of Comparative 
Religion, writes on Liberal Christianity, Its Origin, Nature, and Mission. 
The book is intellectually enthusiastic, religiously cold. It comes out of 
the agony of the situation in France, as does the other book to be noticed 
soon. The extreme hostility of the school and the church is frank and 
bitter. The only hope M. Reville and his class believe lies in the accept- 
ance as Christianity of that which they call the Gospel of Jesus. This 
they distinguish sharply from the Gospel of Paul or John, of Calvin or 
of Bonnet (p. 203). This Gospel is: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy soul and thy neighbor as thyself.” Over against the 
Roman church and “ Catholicising orthodoxy” “ Liberal Protestants con- 
tinue before all else to lay stress upon the historical authority of the Bible.” 
This remarkable statement is balanced by another, “in their own religious 
and moral life they staunchly uphold the sovereign authority of reason 
and conscience” (p. 28). They hold that the New Testament consists 
mainly of speculations about the person of Jesus which are baseless, useless, 
and superstitious. The inner substance of the Gospel for them is the 
spirit of Christ. Jesus was misled, of course, by many of the beliefs of his 
day which He retained; but His own religious attitude of love to God and 
love to man comes out clearly. That is Christianity in its essence. The 
test is speculation and mythology. Not much more of constructive value 
is in the book, though endeavors are made to show that this “ religion” is 
true to and based on experience, and also to describe its social value. One 
cannot but wonder how M. Reville or any one else would have fared in the 
first century if he had set forth this “substance” as the essence of the 
Gospel. If Jesus never announced it, what was He more than others? 
If He fulfilled His own law, who was He? For from the foundation of 
the world no one had been found, or has been found since, to claim that 
he had faultlessly obeyed that law. His spirit only perfectly loved God 
and man, and knew it. But if that is so, then Jesus is more than His law, 
and His place in our faith is not that tottering throne of so-called Liberal 
Protestantism, but the throne on which Paul and John saw him. Of 
course M. Reville hates miracles: Cela va sans dire. (Putnam, pp. 228. 
$1.25 net.) W. D. M. 
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Two works of the late Auguste Sabatier, the eminent Dean of the 
Protestant Theological Faculty in the University of Paris, are included 
in one volume. The first of them is on The Doctrine of the Atonement. 
In this an account is given of the “historical evolution” of that great 
Christian doctrine. The Biblical conceptions underlying it are described, 
and the principal phases of the ecclesiastical briefly stated. The opening 
sentence reads: “In the Christian consciousness, the forgiveness of sins 
and the death of Christ are intimately and absolutely related.” After 
the review of the history of this fact in Christian thought, Sabatier is “led 
to confess our inability to answer” the problem. He accepts the fact 
stated above, as to its theory he is an agnostic. The second work is en- 
titled Religion and Modern Culture and was delivered as an address before 
the Religious Science Congress in Stockholm in 1897. The most im- 
pressive part of it is the appalling picture it gives of the conflict between 
the educated men of France and the church. If it is true, and few can 
know better than Sabatier, then “appalling” is the only word we can 
apply to it. Sabatier’s reconciliation is interesting in that he seeks a 
“mutual penetration of religion and culture.” How this is to be done he 
tells in an enthusiastic manner. Anything Sabatier writes is worth read- 
ing. Probably his intellectual creed was not far from that of Reville’s 
Liberal Protestantism. But his spirit was warm, his view of Christ’s 
person reverent, and the impression made by his thought sometimes not 
far from evangelical. (Putnam, pp. 228. $1.25.) W. D. M. 


Among recent volumes of sermons none are more significant than those 
written by Mr. W. R. Inge of Hertford College, Oxford, and Canon H. 
Hensley Henson of Westminster, London. These preachers are both 
aware that the members of our churches, especially in great centers of 
culture, are most sensitive to the intellectual problems with which the 
Christian Faith is beset. It is a mistake to suppose that the Faith is ina 
position of unique danger or that in our day alone it has been hard to 
accept its doctrines. From the beginning and throughout its history the 
weapons of attack have been forged with the hammers of unbelief upon 
the anvil of intellect. Today we have today’s problems and_ solutions, 
today’s perplexities and triumphs. Mr. Inge entitles his volume Faith 
and Knowledge (7), and in his preface explains why he does so. He 
disapproves, and rightly, of the tendency to depreciate the place and func- 
tion of reason in the religious life. In Christian experience knowledge is 
real. He will not consent to the idea that science and philosophy run 
along certain lines, while faith, because we will have its objects and its 
benefits, maintains a separate life. The sermons themselves vary widely 
in subject and in value. A few are so slight that it is hard to see why 
they were included; such is the sixth, on Subjection and Independence, 
a great subject which is merely skimmed. But the majority of these 
sermons are strong, beautiful, and inspiring. They deal alike with great 
doctrines and great experiences, as one who is at once a scholar, a 
thinker, and a sincere Christian alone can do. Canon Henson’s volume is 
entitled The Value of the Bible and Other Sermons (*), is prefaced by 
a long letter to the Bishop of London. The book is born in the midst 
of keen controversy. Mr. Henson has brought himself into conflict with 
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many of the leading authorities of the Church of England by outspoken 
articles on the Bible and miracles, which appeared in “ The Contemporary 
Review” and “ The Hibbert Journal.” His position in these articles was 
such as to raise the question at once, whether he has a right to remain in 
that church as an honest subscriber to its articles. This letter is a spirited 
and interesting defense of his difficult position. His method is in the 
main to show that other high-placed dignitaries of his church have used 
very freely the critical method in their dealings with Scripture. The 
main contents themselves are divided into three groups, each containing 
seven sermons. ‘The first group deal with the Bible and the true attitude 
of intelligent believers towards it. Its supreme place in the Christian 
life is firmly and clearly expounded, while the historical method of study- 
ing it is also described and justified. The fifth sermon, on St. Luke’s 
Prologue— The Charter of Criticism, is an admirable statement of the 
case. But why do men of the Christian faith persist in using the irritating 
and inadequate term “criticism”? Half the battle would be won if they 
would abandon that term and speak always of “the historical method.” 
This is the true description of the thing, the other is full of false sug- 
gestions. If Mr. Henson had said that St. Luke’s Prologue is the charter 
of the Historical Method, the full value of all he contends for would be 
at once conveyed, and no intelligent reader could possibly object. The 
second group of sermons deal with various aspects of the argument for 
Christianity, and the third group gives us a series of studies in the story 
of the Gospels. It is a volume full of life, of knowledge, of faith. (*) 
Imported by Scribner, pp. viii, 292. $1.50 net. (2) Macmillan, pp. xxxii, 
330. $1.75 net.) ; W. D. M. 


A brief earnest study of Pessimism is offered by Prof. Geo. T. Knight 
of Tufts College Divinity School under the title, The Goodness of God. 
In fewest possible words the various Theodicies of human thinkers are 
sketched, and in such a manner as to merge into a slightly more elaborated 
statement of the position of modern scientific Pessimism. Throughout 
this sketch are sprinkled the various concessions of Christian thinkers 
which play into the hands of the Pessimist. This view is then “examined ” 
in a way to set right the faulty affirmations of both sides. Then follows 
a really effective statement of the grounds for Optimism in the form of a 
shrewd, practical comparative study of the phases and values of pain and 
joy in existence. Thereupon follow painfully inadequate discussions and 
definitions of the theological terms and ideas involved — discussions that 
completely neutralize the value of the book. It all only shows how im- 
perative is the need for clear views about the exhaustive range and mean- 
ing and value of those oft-named, but little pondered themes, the Christian 
Gospel and Christian Ethics. (The Universalist Pub. House, pp. 126. 
50 cts.) Ci Su 


It is pleasant and assuring to see how earnest and sober-minded and 
painstaking Edward Howard Griggs is in his volume on Moral Education. 
It is a study in child-training. It tries to truly understand and define 
human nature and child nature, human life and child life. It aspires to 
plant this conception upon the broadest induction, so as to present well- 
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balanced definitions. Hereby it is hoped that sane counsel may be pro- 
vided upon whatever is truly wholesome and effective in aids and methods 
in practical education. The effort is obviously sincere to cover all phases 
of the matter. The style scarcely ever soars. On the contrary it is 
notably humble. It is clear that the author has seen and heard things 
that have made his soul groan. One almost feels like saying that there 
is in the book the spirit of a prophet. And yet the whole effort fails of 
inspiration. The man seems to be writing with his gloves on. Spinoza 
and Dante and Plato are named repeatedly. So are Goethe and Emerson; 
and of course all the traditional pedagogues. Shakespeare also, and 
Browning and Hegel are golden names. These betoken the range and 
grade of thought. Thus the problem is discoursed upon with cultured 
and seemly concern. There are twenty-five chapters. Not till the twenty- 
fifth is religion approached. And there one finds no vision of any altar, 
no glow of any fire. Christ is alluded to but twice in the book; and each 
allusion is entirely subordinate and incidental. There is an elaborate 
annotated bibliography. (N. Y.: B. W. Hueloch, pp. 352. $2.00 net.) 

C,. SR 


The History of Preaching has relatively received scant treatment not 
only by English but foreign writers. Christlieb, who has written a valu- 
able article in Herzog’s Encyclopedia, despairs of the possibility of an 
“all-round, satisfying, comprehensive history, because no one is likely 
to have the capacity or leisure for so vast an undertaking.” Abbe 
Bouchard considers it unnecessary, as it would really be a history of the 
progress of Christianity. The work of Paniel is chiefly concerned with 
the early history. Ker spends most of his space in discussing the German 
pulpit. Richard Rothe came nearer a comprehensive survey. Dr. Broadus 
has given us a brief sketch of the general outline of periods and personal- 
ities, and Dr. Pattison has done the same, within larger compass. This 
need of a larger and more scientific treatment has long been felt. There 
has just appeared the first volume of such an attempt by a pupil of Dr. 
‘Broadus, Professsor C. E. Dargan of the Louisville Seminary. The 
scope of his prospectus includes three volumes. 1st, The Early Periods, 
down to and including the Reformation; 2d, The Early Modern, down to 
the time of Wesley; 3d, The Later Modern, to the close of the XIX 
century. 

This first volume is the only one as yet put forth. It is the result of 
years of work at home and abroad, using the libraries of Berlin, Leipzig, 
Bonn, Zurich, Geneva, and Paris. The result is altogether the most 
valuable treatise available, although this first volume will have to stand 
comparison with other works which have been more elaborate in this 
historic section than in later eras. The analysis of the different periods 
covered by this volume in their bearing upon the pulpit field are elaborate 
and scholarly. The amplitude of names mentioned is significant — but we 
feel that perspective is often sacrificed to fullness, and that a fuller dis- 
cussion of the more notable men, like Chrysostom and Savonarola would 
atone for less minute cataloguing of minor preachers. In this respect, for 
example, his treatment of such men as Chrysostom compares unfavorably 
with that of Paniel, The same might be said as to the personality and art 
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of the great preachers as compared with their external conditions and 
influence: the former is somewhat disproportionately undeveloped. 
Warmth of coloring and personal flavor are somewhat sacrificed to the 
historical story. We expect, however, to find more of these desirable 
elements in the later volumes. But we welcome this book, and all it 
promises in the succeeding works, as a most important undertaking, and 
one which will call for recognition among scholars as a serious and valu- 
able contribution to a vital and neglected field. We anticipate with great 
pleasure the succeeding volumes. (Armstrong, pp. 577. $1.75 net.) 
A. R. M. 


To those who had the privilege of hearing Dr. Purves, and more to 
those who had the greater privilege of knowing him, this volume of his 
sermons entitled Faith and Life will be most pleasant reading. 

It will not be difficult for such, as they read, to bring back the form 
now passed away, to hear the now hushed voice, and to feel the charm of 
that personality which made the author so emphatically one of Presby- 
terianism’s noted preachers. 

The sermons have been well chosen by his friends and colleagues, who 
have edited the book; for Dr. Purves’ power lay in his ability to present 
God and Christ to the heart and to urge religion upon the life; and around 
these topics of the heart relation to God and Christ and the life relation 
to religion the sermons largely have been gathered. 

Were we to pass judgment on the discourses here laid before us, we 
would not hesitate to say that their strength lay in their ability to gather 
the readers around the Bible passage from which their thought is taken 
and then so to develop the thought as to make it search the readers’ hearts 
for the life-verdict to be rendered by them on the truth —and that their 
weakness, at least in the sermons on the themes of God and Christ, lay 
in their tendency so to interweave with this development the creedal 
definition and theological analysis as to cloud the truth with the atmos- 
phere of apologetics. 

Perhaps this was the habit of that type of Presbyterianism to which 
the preacher was devotedly committed and only emphasizes the natural- 
ness of his preaching; but at the same time it places the sermons below 
the level of what we find, say in the best of Campbell Morgan’s addresses 
and leaves them far away from what is given us in the discourses of 
Simpson’s “ The Fact of Christ.” 

In the sermons on the practical life we feel more the vigor of the 
preacher’s personality and can recognize how during his ministry in the 
Presbyterian stronghold of Pittsburg he drew young men in crowds to 
hear him. And yet we must confess that at times we are wearied by an 
over analysis of treatment and are surprised by an almost commonplace 
thought. Doubtless a great preacher is in his power when he is heard 
rather than when he is read. (Pres. Board of Pub., pp. xxx, 377. Price 
$1.25 net.) M. W. J. 


Dr. Campbell of the City Temple furnishes us a sample of modern 
Preaching, in one of the most conspicuous pulpits of the world. The sug- 
gestions of his Sermons Addressed to Individuals would lead into a 
May—5 
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fruitful discussion of many topics connected with modern preaching far 
beyond the scope of a brief notice of review. The significant things to 
note are the directness and simplicity of the speaker, the personal and al- 
most conversational manner of address, the freedom of thought which 
might betray him to the Sanhedrim, but the fearlessness untrammelled, the 
freshness of illustrative material which seizes upon current events and 
literature, the impression that his sermons grow out of encounters with 
individuals and spring out of immediate experiences of his own and his 
people the last week. One of the most interesting features of this volume 
is the prefatory remarks to each sermon, telling exactly the genesis of the 
sermon in some query, some interview, some personal clinic of souls, 


some individual necessity. I recall but one other volume of sermons‘ 


published in this way—Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull’s recently published 
book of addresses and sermons. It is a well-known fact to most pastors 
that their sermons grow out of their parishes. The significant thing in 
this book is that a man in a great cosmopolitan church, always in the 
public eye, and in great demand in outside work, is yet so vitally a per- 
sonal pastor, and draws his material right out of personal touch. For 
simple, direct, conversational, unconventional, earnest preaching, not sen- 
sational and yet strikingly fresh and cotemporary, we would commend this 
volume. Any man who is bound in scholastic bonds, bookish or over 
formal in his presentation of truth would get great help by standing awhile 
in the breezes of this book. (Armstrong, pp. 328. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


Few men in the American church have exemplified so variously useful 
a life work as Dr. Washington Gladden. His books have made for him 
a large audience in the field of social literature. But the same man who 
has given so much time and energy to social leadership has been equally 
eminent as a pastor, and he has written the best work available on Pastoral 
Care. He has also published a series of essays on the Lord’s Prayer, and 
popular discourses on matters of Biblical criticism. We are prepared to 
welcome his last volume —a book of sermons entitled Where Does the Sky 
Begin. They are characterized by the same lucid practical tone we find in 
his other writings; the pastoral touch with life is evident; the apprehension 
of man’s spiritual and mental difficulties is felt; and the sympathy with 
modern thought and illustration is manifest in control and method. The 
prevailing lines of analogical suggestion are chiefly scientific, showing us a 
range of his reading other than the sociological, which his other books 
so abundantly disclose. The choice of apt texts is noteworthy. The out- 
line of his thoughts is clearly reticulated without being mechanical. The 
style is simple, the motive vital, and the objective sharp and practical. 
A fine sample this of what effective, helpful preaching may be in the hands 
of a man of wide sympathy and practical earnestness. (Houghton, Mifflin 


Co., pp. 335. $1.25.) A. R. M. 


The preface to The Christian Opportunity indicates that none of these 
discussions were written and were delivered as occasion called for them. 
They were delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury (Randall T. David- 
son) while on his visit to America. Some of them might have been antic 
pated and prepared before coming to America, but most of them must have 
been prepared almost purely ex tempore. The addresses must be com- 
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sidered with this fact in mind, and as such are to be judged. The more 
formal sermons cannot be accounted remarkable by the highest standard 
of prepared and published utterance. But both the sermons and the ad- 
dresses are remarkable by the best standards of comparatively ex tempore 
and occasional remarks. The aptness and fineness of the tone and the 
sentiment, the local allusions, and the Catholic spirit, the courtesy and the 
gentlemanly tone of appreciation, all mark a man of generous and beautiful 
character, fineness of tact, and gracefulness of manner. There is hardly 
a trace of the mere ecclesiastic, and no one would ever guess that he was 
the Primate of England — so free are his words from the ex cathedra 
spirit. A large type of Christian man, making little pretension, without 
faults of matter and manner, a scholarly, catholic man of large interests 
and broad spirit: we like to think of him in such a high office. (Mac- 
millan, pp. 233. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


Brief meditative types of experiential preaching helpful in the spiritual 
life, sermons to the heart, interpretive of life, constructive in suggestion 
and of more than usual insight into life problems: such is a little volume 
entitled The Spirit Christlike. The author, Rev. C. S. Macfarland, dis- 
cusses the Life Contemplative, The Light Within, The Growth in Grace, 
God Within Us, The Life Immortal, and other themes of a similar tenor. 
The volume may be classed more intimately with devotional books than 
most sermons, though having more of the sermonic form than such books 
often possess. The sermons have little of the mystical element which 
such books often possess, and are characterized by a practical tone that 
adds to their value for modern experiential thought. (The Pilgrim Press, 


pp. 173. 75 cts.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Beverly Warner, Rector of Trinity Parish, New Orleans, educated 
at Princeton, at Hartford, and at Middletown, has given us in The 
Young Man in Modern Life a half dozen talks, rich in wholesome and 
sound advice. He has given them to us, though they were written for 
younger men, in fact had before them the particular boys of his own 
home, his family, and his social circle, for whom he felt a personal re- 
sponsibility and in whom he had a special concern, and to whom they are 
dedicated. 

It would be well for many, young and old, to read them. They give to 
life in its fresh outlookings just the counsel that cannot be ours till the 
experience of older years is reached, when it is too late for ourselves to 
put it to account. The talks on the Young Man’s Books and Reading, 
his Work, and his Marriage are the best. (Dodd, Mead & Co., pp. vi, 193. 
85 cts. net.) M. W. J. 


It is a matter of much interest at this time to have in available form 
for our reading the views of Canon Henson — views which have created 
such commotion in England. Canon Henson has preached of late some 
setfmons in Westminster Abbey on the subject of Christian Union, which 
have been criticised as going back upon former declarations of the 
Preacher. In the preface of this volume on Godly Union and Concord he 
tepudiates this charge, and shows how the positions taken now are views 
for which he has long stood. The utterances were significant chiefly from 
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the critical position taken in them against the extreme views held by the 
Episcopal church regarding Apostolic Succession. No more outspoken 
words on this subject could be possible from an officer of the English 
church. He is especially urgent in his position, because of a strong feeling 
of reprobation towards the attitude of many regarding the Non-conformist 
churches. These views are expressed with great force in this volume 
They must have caused much dissent and some dismay among his 
brethren; and have been hailed with satisfaction by the dissenting portion 
of English Christendom. Not all the sermons are upon this theme, but 
nearly all are affected by this spirit. The discourses are too ecclesiastical 


in the range of their discussion to be very popular or interesting to Ameri- 


can readers. They are evidently designed to make sentiment among the 
clergy of the Established church. But they are of interest especially to 
ministers and historical students as showing the trend of the broader and 
more tolerant spirit in the English church. They should be judged less 
from the homiletic than from the apologetic and historical points of view. 
(Longmans, pp. 282. $2.00.) A. R. M. 


The production on the stage of Everyman has roused much interest in 
it and in other work of the same general class. There have come to hand 
two charmingly printed volumes, one containing Everyman and one The 
Star of Bethlehem. The latter is an adjustment to modern conditions of 
material from the Miracle Plays, and it has been like Everyman skillfully 
staged by Mr. Ben Greet. Both illustrations and typography carry out 
excellently the spirit of the age when the plays originated. (Fox Duffield 
& Co., pp. xii, 43, and pp. xx, 70. $1.00 each, postpaid.) 


The receipt of the following publications is acknowledged: 

From the Open Court Co.: 

The Metaphysical System of Hobbes, Calkins. 40 cts. 

Locke’s Essay Concerning the Human Understanding, Calkins. 50 

cts. 

Kant and Spencer, by Dr. Paul Carus. 25 cts. 

Nature of the State, by Dr. Paul Carus. 15 cts. 

Ants and Some Other Insects, by Dr. August Flavel: 50 cts. 

Little Book of Prayer, by Muriel Strode. 

Japanese Floral Calendar, by E. W. Clement. 50 cts. 

The Napoleon Myth, by H. R. Evans. 75. cts. 
Presb. Board of Publication: 

Forms and Services. 

Shall I Unite with the Church, by Rev. Wm. Bryant. Io cts. 
From University of Chicago (Decennial Publications) : 

Practical Theology, by G. B. Smith. 25 cts. 

Have We the Likeness of Christ, by Franklin Johnson. 50 cts. 

Elements of Chrysostom’s Power, by Galusha Anderson. 
From Jennings & Pye: 

The Negro Farmer, by Carl Kelsey. 50 cts. 
From Francis J. Stein: ? 

College Course in Shorthand. $1.25. 
From United Society of Christian Endeavor: 

The Francis E. Clark Year-Book. 75 cts. 
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Seminarp Annals, 


DEATH OF TWO TRUSTEES. 


In the month of June, 1839, two boys were born, the one in 
Providence, the other on Cape Ann, who were destined to have 
strangely parallel careers, both at the East and in the West, to 
serve side by side in many official capacities among our Congre- 
gational churches, and now at length, after more than thirty-five 
years of faithful and fruitful service as God’s messengers, to be 
called hence suddenly within a few days of each other, while 
searching for recuperation at a distance from their homes. In 
these two deaths, those of Dr. James Gibson Johnson of Farm- 
ington, Conn., and of Dr. Michael Burnham, until recently of 
St. Louis, Hartford Seminary is especially bereaved, since both 
had long been trustees, for fourteen and seventeen years respec- 
tively, Dr. Johnson from 1881 to 1893 and again since 1903, and 
Dr. Burnham since 1888. Both had been earnest friends and 
helpers to the institution, deeply concerned in its policy and am- 
bitious for its true and highest welfare. It will be long before 
at the regular meetings of the Trustees and on all occasions of 
a public character they will cease to be remembered with affec- 
tionate warmth. 

Without undertaking here either any full account of these 
two industrious and many-sided lives, or any adequate tribute to 
these two noble and suggestive characters, we may simply recall 
one or two traits of each that were salient in the relations in 
which they were here known. 

Dr. Johnson at once impressed all who met him as endowed 
with a singularly keen, exact, and active mind, disciplined to an 
unusual combination of precision and breadth, and beautified in 
all its action by the warmth of a gentle spirit and a glowing de- 
votion to the truth and the kingdom of God. His culture was 
wide and profound, and, as the years went on, his sagacity in 
counsel was more and more appreciated, so that to him men came 
for clear vision and balanced judgment upon every practical 
question. His speech was terse and clean cut, sometimes 
trenchant, but never wanting in the grace of courtesy and the 
sparkle of humor. His sincere kindliness bound all hearts to 
him, and the solidity of his convictions inspired general confidence 
and esteem. In some regards he was of a type that is becoming 
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less common, since he loved quiet and simplicity, but it is a type 
of which we may well say, “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

Dr. Burnham represented a distinctly different type, though 
one not less admirable and useful. That in him which instantly 
drew men to him was the abounding heartiness and vigor of his 
personality. His face beamed with goodwill, his hand-grasp was 
eager and warm, and his words came always from one whose love 
for men was irrepressible. He craved contact with people and 
made his way straight into their trust and affection, since his 


capacity for sympathy had no bounds. He had manifest gifts - 


as a preacher, and to him the pulpit was always the place of 
greatest power. He had an exalted sense of the grandeur and 
the efficacy of the Gospel for the hunger of men and the necessi- 
ties of the age. To deliver its message of admonition or comfort 
or aspiration was for him the supreme duty and delight. Thus 
he was indeed a herald of good things to many waiting souls. 
Wherever he was known the impulse of his sturdy and aggres- 
sive consecration will long continue an inspiration to our churches. 
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